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MODEL SCULPTURED WITH MILTON BRADLEY PLASTELINE 
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PLASTELINE is available in 1 pound (four 
Ya-lb. rolls to a box) and 5 pound bricks in 
the following colors: 

SOLID COLORS: 


Blue, Bronze Green, Gray, Cream, Dark Brown, Gray- 
Green, Terra Cotta. 


ASSORTED COLORS: 
“ream, Gray-Green, Terra Cotta, and Dark Brown. 
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MILTON BRADLEY MODELING CLAY 


A fine-textured, plastic clay for general school 
use. It is antiseptic and retains its plasticity in- 
definitely. Packaged in 1 pound (four %4-lb. 
sticks to a box! and 5 pound bricks in the 
same selection of colors as Plasteline. 
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seen in Plasteline 


Like the magic of “make believe”, Milton Bradley Plasteline 
helps creative talent find natural expression. For Plasteline 
is the truly superior classroom clay. It is always plastic and 
easy to work, but has sufficient firmness to retain its shape 
without shrinking or drooping. It is clean, won't stick to the 
hands, and it is economical—use it over and over again. 
Give your class the opportunity of working with Plasteline, 
the quality clay that has for years been favored by great 
professional sculptors. 
+k 


FREE FOLDER— Write today for your copy ofthe new full- 
color instructive folder on Milton Bradley modeling clays, 
*‘Modeling With Clay.’ 
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‘ I MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
M | L T O N : Dept. JC-45, Saringficld 2, Mass. 
| Please send me your free folder, “Modeling 
With Clay.” 
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Several months ago | received a letter from a classroom teacher who expressed 
appreciation for the many ideas on creative activities which she finds in each 
issue of Junior Arts & Activities. But she had a suggestion to make. While many \ 
articles mentioned activities which interested her and which she felt would be 
quite suitable for the particular grade level she teaches, there was not suffi- 
cient technical information to make it possible for her to present these activities 
confidently to her class. Yes, she would like to encourage her children to 
weave, to make paper mache animals or to make coil pottery, but one or two 
photographs showing children enjoying such experiences and a few finished 
products still left her in the dark regarding the “how” of working with these 
different materials. 





4 She asked, “Isn’t there some way in which you can show and explain more 
] clearly ‘how’ to work with yarn, ‘how’ to work with paper mache, ‘how’ to 
work with clay? | have in mind,” she concluded, “the kind of techniques | 
would learn if it were possible for me to attend a workshop for classroom 
teachers. Can’t you bring such a workshop program to us through your maga- 
zine?” 
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Well, we have been asking our readers for suggestions, and here was certainly 
a most practical one. So for the past few months we have been experimenting 
with this suggestion and the articles on weaving and pottery are the beginning 
of our answer. 





i In fact, we are now planning a series of articles of this type for each issue 
4 during the coming year. Yes, Junior Arts & Activities will present a continuous 
: art education workshop for its readers with articles which will teach you the 

“how” of many art activities. i? 


| We believe that this new area in our expanded program will interest teachers 
Hl at both the elementary and high school levels. And we hope that you will tell 
Fe other teachers about it because we believe they will be interested too. Be sure 
to enter your subscription for the coming year early this summer so there will 
be no danger of your missing a single issue. 


Have a pleasant summer and we'll be seeing you again next fall. 


Sincerely yours, 
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every color a jewel 


Youll be dagabed with oll this! 


¢ Clean, true, brilliant colors 

e Fast pick-up—better control 

© Spreads smoothly—no spotting, no furrowing 
© No gloss—dries to a beautiful mat finish 

© No loss from cracking or shrinkage 

© No dropping out of pan—colors are locked in 
© More economical—paint actually goes further a" = 
More costly ingredients—but no increase in price! 21:5) rl 
¢ In boxes of 4, 5, 7, 8 and 16 colors—plus 

© Permanently pointed, plastic-handled, camel hair brush 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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By JOHN LIDSTONE 


of Arts 
c | 
choo 


ver, B. C., Canada 


Coil pottery is one of the easiest and yet most useful 
of all hand pottery techniques. It is suitable for both 
elementary and secondary grades because coil pottery 
projects range from the very simple to the most ad- 
vanced. Here, Duncan, the seventh grade student 
who demonstrated how to make slab pottery last 
month, shows us how to make a coil pottery bowl. 


Once again, you will notice that the pictures dem- 


fags 


Photographs by ROGER KERKHAM 


Division of Visual Education 
Department of Education 
Government of British Columbia 


onstrating the process are arranged in strips so that 
they may be pinned up in sequence on your art 
room bulletin board or used as a filmstrip in an 
opaque projector. 


In this project, a low-firing commercially-prepared 
clay was used and the bowl was fired at cone 06 in 
a small test kiln. Any clay would be satisfactory, 
however, and if you have no kiln, most commercial 
potteries will be only too willing to fire school work 
at reasonable rates. 

The coil pottery method can be used to make a great 
variety of useful and attractive articles such as bowls, 
lamp bases, vases, jars, dishes and ash trays. It is also 
the basic process for certain types of ceramic sculpture. 
The coil technique lends itself to very expressive and 
creative pottery and pupils should be encouraged to 
use their clay in an original manner. At the same 
time, the function of each article should be considered 
and careful workmanship, especially in the older 
grades, is much to be desired. The use of “templates” 
should be discouraged. 


As this is his first coil pottery project, Duncan has 
decided to make a small, simple bowl.® 
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First Duncan works the clay with his fingers 
until it is just right for modeling. Then he 
rolls between his hands a small ball of clay 
and carefully flattens it into a base for his 
bowl. He makes sure that the base is 
perfectly round and of an even thickness. 


To make a clay coil or “snake” Duncan 
slowly rolls a piece of clay back and forth. 
First he rolls it with his hands close together, 
then he carefully moves them apart so that 
the “snake” will be the same _ thickness 
throughout its length. 





Duncan forms the bottom of the bowl by 
roughing the edge of the base and coiling 
his snake around it on top of the roughen- 
ed area. If his clay were at all dry, Dun- 
can would moisten the surface with “slip” 
made by diluting clay with water to the 
consistency of cream. 








He breaks off any extra clay from the 
“snake” so that it exactly fits the base. 
After the first coil, Duncan will add longer 
“snakes” to build up the sides. 









COIL POTTERY 


continued 


Duncan makes sure his first coil is 
carefully welded to the base and the 
two ends are firmly joined so that no 
air pockets are formed. 


To make the sides of the bowl curve 
out he places each coil a little farther 
out than the last one. He checks the 
bowl from all sides to make sure it 


is even. 


After he has built up four or five coils, 
Duncan begins to smooth down the 
walls of his bowl. He supports the coils 
by placing his fingers on the outside 
of the pot and with his thumbs he 
drags down the clay toward the in- 
side center of the bowl. 


Starting at one point he works all the 
way around the inside of the bowl un- 
til it is smooth and even. He adds 
extra clay where needed and tries 
to keep the thickness of the walls 
uniform. 




































Now he does the same thing to the 
outside of the bowl. This time, how- 
ever, he supports the inside of the 
wall with his fingers and uses his 
thumbs on the outside. Eventually he 
will support the inside with one hand 
and work on the outside with the 
other. 


He adds extra coils to build the bowl! 
to the height he wants. To make a 
smooth wall he sometimes rolls out a 
very thin “snake” to fill in the space 
between the last coil and a new one. 
When the coils are all in place and 
smoothed down Duncan turns the 
bowl upside down (as in the picture 
on page 6) as a final check on its 
uniformity. 


Duncan scratches a simple design into 
the moist clay, then puts the bowl 
aside to dry. It was allowed to dry 
for a little more than a week, then 
fired. 


Finally, Duncan glazed the inside to 
make it waterproof and painted 
more glaze on the outside for decora- 
tion. It was fired once again to unite 
the glaze with the pottery. 











At one time or another most boys and girls draw 
cartoons — either in or out of class. Tucson Senior 
High School holds that it should be in class — partic- 
ularly in commercial art. 

A cartoon is essentially a humorous, exaggerated situa- 
tion expressed by combining story-telling art and a gag 
line or caption — though perhaps the completely suc- 
cessful cartoon is one that needs no caption. It is 
more than a drawing because it tells a big story, but 


it is more than a story since one glance takes in its 
meaning. 


TELL A BIG STORY 


Compressing a large idea into a small space involves 
a lot of skill — not necessarily in drawing alone. If the 
idea is insignificant or its gag weak a cartoon falls flat. 
Often talented artists cannot produce one unless the 
idea is supplied by someone else. 


The cartoon is firmly established as story, news and 
advertising illustration and as a device to draw the 
reader to the printed page. Commercial art classes in 
Tucson Senior High School recognize the cartoon as 
a vital art expression and one that art students must 
know something about. ® 





Cartoons from the commercial art class of 


R. D. WALKER 


Art Instructor 
Tucson Senior High School 
Tucson, Ariz 
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BOB BAKSA 

is a sensitive young person who com- 
bines his impressions with expressive 
pen and ink technique. His cartoons 
have appeared in local papers. 


COME ON, FIDO, LET5 NOT BE STUBBORN J 
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H is draftsman-like in his approach, but young in artistic 
: development. The content of his cartoons reflects the inter- Ow Timmy, YoURE 
ests of his peers. His drawings usually represent typically 
senior high school situations. GROWING A MUSTACHE. 
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SYD SALMON 
reflects his own mental and physical strength in his drawing. 
He calls up experiences which have impressed him and 
records them in a direct, intellectual manner. During 
summer vacation, he worked with an advertising agency. 
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Eleven-year-olds learn a process that 


simulates exquisite decorative art of ancient masters — 


Cioisonne 


Ihe richly decorative cloisonne of the Byzantine 
masters can be simulated today in enterprising class- 
Preparations and procedure in this activity 
are so simple that the average 11-year-old can produce 
exquisite placques and jewelry using plaster of Paris, 
ceramic clay, water color, clear enamel, jewelry find- 
ings, finishing nails, and for richer effects, glass 
enamel. 


rooms. 


A display of encased insects from the biology class- 
room provided our des‘gn ideas. Highly-colored in- 
sects readily inspire designs for ornamental jewelry. 


Encased insect display from biology classroom 
provides infinite design ideas. 


Having selected one or a combination of several of 
the specimens as a motif, the students made sketches 
three by two inches in scale. Next, they transferred 
their designs to plaster blocks four by four by one inch 
ir. scale. (These plaster sections had been cut down 
from a well-dried block. The plaster must be well 
dried so that it will not chip when the design is carved 
into it.) 

The second step is scratching the line drawing into 
the plaster block to a depth of about 1/16 inch. This 
is done with a finishing nail or some other sharp in- 


‘ 


Martha (foreground) cuts design 
into plaster block. Marcia is making clay impression. 
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Marcia “pulls” imprint off plaster block. Martha, in background, is filling cells with water color. 


strument like a compass point or awl. Next a slab of 

ceramic clay is pressed hard on the block. This trans- 

By JOHN LASKA fers the impression to the clay. The back of the clay 

tik: beatae, iniciviaig Wid Sha piece should be caretully smo thed (to avoid excessive 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. sanding and finishing later), trimmed of excess clay 
and the edges finished by a wet finger or clay tool. 





The imprint shows the negative lines in the plastet 
as positive lines in clay. The raised line design will 
a suggest the cloison strips on partitions that character- 
Robert Working, Student ize cloisonne enamel ware. The smail cells between 
the linear work will hold color or enamel. After this 
first imprint is taken, it should be checked for flaws 
in line depth. If mistakes show up they can be cor- 
rected at this point. 


Subsequent impressions can be made rapidly and 15 
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Ordinary water color 
fills cells. Martha may leave raised 
lines (cloison strips) clay color 

or define them with black. 


Eleven-year-olds made these bug 

and beetle forms. Pinbacks 

or earring backs may be added after pieces 
are waterproofed with lacquer. 


good imprints are about the average for 40 minutes’ 
work. After firing, the pieces are ready for color. 
The cells between the partition lines may be simply 
colored with ordinary water color. The raised lines 
(cloison strips) may be left the color of the clay or 
made stronger by painting them black. After the 
colors are dry, two coats of clear lacquer enrich and 
waterproof the piece. 





Jeweler’s findings — pin backs or earring backs — may 
be glued to the flat backs of the pieces, or if holes are 
forced through the soft clay before firing they may be 
threaded for neckwear. 


Pieces not more than 1/8 inch thick may be enameled. 
Phe cell receptacles are filled with powder enamels 
or enamels suspended in water or gum tragacanth. 
Firing in a kiln as metal enamel ware is fired produces 
an effect richly reminiscent of the cloisonne of the 
ancient masters. ® 
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The arts are an important factor in the daily living of every 
individual. The visual and plastic arts deal with the child’s visual 
: world which he learns to see and feel — emotionally and tactually 
— from early infancy through later maturity. Symptoms of creative- 
ness in the child appear with the first signs of visual order. All 
children are creative in varying degrees depending upon the 
emotional, intellectual, social and physical growth of the individual. 


The child’s creative development is dependent upon learning 

experiences and to a large extent upon the adult understanding of 
; the child at his own developmental level. Curriculum-making in 
the arts should provide children with opporiunities for self-expres- 
sion and freedom of thought with challenge enough to stimulate 
action. Creative art education should recognize at all levels 


the need for emotional expression as a means of mental health 


H that imagination, reasoning, and resourcefulness develop through 
use 


= 


that a child’s interest and a will to do are more important than a 
final result 


that each child is an individual with interests and needs that differ 
from those of other children 


that a child’s objectives are serious to him and change in char- 
acter with his growth 


that a child’s need for social approval increases as he grows 
older 


that a child’s faith in himself, his self-respect, his self-confidence 


depend largely upon his abilities to measure up to his own stand- 
ards 


the child’s need for manipulative experiences 
that a child has an innate sense of design 


the therapeutic quality of art which provides for emotional, physi- 
cal and esthetic outlets 


that a child’s effort should be evaluated in relation to his own 
ability and progress 


A Point of View for Art Education 
Statement of the Credo of the Illinois Art 
Education Association, reprinted with the 
permission of the Related Arts Service and 
, the Illinois Art Education Association 
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AT THE CIRCUS — Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 





ew artists of the late ninteenth century had as keen an eye for 
‘rasping the essential, for capturing the fleeting moment as 
Toulouse-Lautrec. His sketch book always at hand, he kept 
\is mind and fingers busy analyzing, eliminating non-essentials, 
yutting down quickly and effectively the sense of drama and 
novement he felt when watching the people about him. He 
oved the theater, the circus, dancers, actors and entertainers. 
Chey formed the subject matter of the hundreds of drawings, 
yaintings and posters produced during his short life. 


Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec was born in Albi, France, in 1864. 
His parents were an old and respected family, the Counts of 
Toulouse. Young Henri was a delicate child who at the age of 
i4 suffered two falls which broke both thighs. These injuries 
prevented the normal development of his legs and resulted in 
his being deformed for life. Prevented from enjoying such 
sports as riding, hunting and dancing, the young man began 
io develop seriously his natural talent for drawing. 


For a while he studied at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, 
but soon gave up his formal studies to haunt Montmertre, then 
the center of all art activities in Paris. He was now 20 years 
of age. He admired the work of Manet, Degas, Van Gogh and 
the swift, brilliant patterns of Japanese art. 


No one could say that this artist’s life was a happy one, but his 
wit and his charm and his genius for capturing life with a 


few decisive lines made him a favorite among the artists of 
his period. 


The drawing reproduced on the opposite page shows the free- 
dom and spontaneity he secured with the simplest of art 
materials — a pencil and a sheet of paper. 
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By CHARLES B. JEFFERY 


Director of Art 
Shaker Heights Public Schools 


Shaker Heights, Ohio 


BALSA MAKES A COMEBACK 


Most children outgrow making medel planes and 


ships from pre-cut wood—but abstract sculp- 


ture brings balsa into their lives again. 


In model airplane building, youngsters develop skills in 
balsa work that need not be outgrown at the junior high 
level. Such early experience can serve as a springboard to 
more complex and creative balsa construction. Working 
like veteran model builders an advanced art class at Shaker 
Heights High School made abstract sculpture of balsa strips. 
Abstractions are not new to Shaker Heights art students. 
They know abstract sculpture is one of today’s art expres- 
sions_and one well-suited to the soft, pliable wood. One 
class period was spent on preliminary sketches with the 
understanding that as the actual building progressed the 
sketch was to be discarded. The student was to design as he 
built, first trying various combinations of ideas in card- 
board before cutting the wood. 


The class gathered balsa scraps from home and a hardware 
merchant contributed a bundle of 36-inch strips of varying 
thickness. When necessary the students bought additional 
pieces of heavier weight, often swapping them back and 
forth in class to get just the proper piece. 





For bases some of the boys found interesting scraps in the 
school woodworking shop. These were modified, re-cut, 
smoothed and sanded. If the base were located in the early 
stages of the problem, holes to support the strips were 
drilled and the sculpture was built permanently. Other 
students designed their sculptures on temporary bases — box 
lids with punched holes, the upright pieces of wood held 




















in place trom underneath with Scotch tape. Still 
other bases were made olf half-inch thick balsa pieces 
cut into elaborate forms or interlocking planes and 
angles. 

Frequent evaluations were held as the work pro- 
gressed. The boys, past masters at plane-gluing and 
balsa-cutting, took particular pride in showing the 
girls short-cuts and the technical “know-how” of cut- 
ting, bending, fitting and gluing the various shapes. 
One boy demonstrated how to curve a strip by soaking 
the wood in hot water. It was bent over a jar or can 
while wet, or snapped between the sides of an empty 
box lid and held with Scotch tape. After drying over- 
night these permanently-curved sections were attached 
with a quick-drying model cement. 

The question of painting some of the wood areas 
came up for discussion but everyone preferred the 
wood’s natural color — although some of the bases 
were stained or waxed or both. : 
Designing and building these sculptures afforded a 
free rein to the students’ imagination but several 
limitations soon presented themselves: 


(1) Seen from all sides the sculpture must show in- 
ventiveness and careful planning of interlocking 
planes and shapes viewed through other shapes. 
(2) The sculpture should be integrated with its base 
and should not exceed a height of 12 to 15 inches. 
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(3) The piece may “grow” in any direction but must 
retain its balance. 

(4) Monotonous repetition of angles and lengths must 
be avoided. 


(5) Solid accents may be added after the basic net- 
work is made. 
(6) Good craftsmanship helps the total effect. Clean- 
cut edges, carefully glued joints and sanded surfaces 
are important. 


For teachers who want to use this project in their 
classes, these are hints the Shaker Heights art stud- 
ents can pass on: 


(1) Balsa strips in the following sizes are practical: 
Yz-inch, 4-inch, both round and square; also wide 
pieces 4-inch, 44-inch and ¥4-inch thick. 
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(2) Small spring clips make excellent clamps to hold 
unruly joints until the cement dries. 

(3) Small straight pins, shortened by snipping with 
wire-cutters, can be pressed through the wood to re- 
inforce weak joints. Properly inserted, the pins are 
practically invisible. 

(4) Strips which overlap on an angle will be stronger 
if one of the pieces is notched to fit securely into 
the other. 

(5) One of the outstanding disadvantages of balsa 
sculpture is its fragile nature. A coat of clear airplane 
dope will help to strengthen the wood and seal the 
grain. 

(6) Razor blades (sharp ones!) cut the thin wood 
best. Thicker wood may be roughed out with a knife 
or a small coping saw. All (continued on page 45) 
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5 -Uear-Olds Make 


By F. LOUIS HOOVER 


A simple loom is a fascinating plaything for tour- 
year-olds, and five-year-olds will be eager to pro- 
duce a finished product. ‘To make a loom you 
need only four sticks, finishing nails, string, and 
heavy rug yarn for weaving. (If you're afraid 
of smashing your finger with a hammer, any 
fifth or sixth grade boy can make the loom 
but you’d better have some extra materials be- 
cause he’ll want one for himself.) 


Too often, weaving at the kingergarten level 
is limited to manipulation of paper or felt strips. 
Many young children find paper weaving dif- 
ficult to do and others do not derive much per- 
sonal satisfaction either from the activity or the 
resulting product. The simple loom illustrated 
in this article interests young children and yet 
it is not beyond their manipulative ability. 

Constructing the loom is simple. We used % by 
13-inch pine. Ask your lumber yard for “Blind 
Stop.” It sells for about 742 cents per running 
foot. The two short strips across the top are 


12 inches long, the two longer side strips 14 


Nancy McLaughlin is five years old. Having enjoyed 
playing with the one-inch loom, she has now grad- 
vated to the half-inch loom which she finds more 
challenging. Using lengths of heavy rug yarn in 
two colors, she has learned to alternate them with 
seldom a mistake in color or weaving. 





< 


Four-year-old Nancy Irwin has temporarily lost interest in other play activities. Here 
is @ new experience with new materials — weaving. The sturdy wooden loom made by 
her teacher and the bundle of lengths of heavy cotton rug yarn are handy for “free 
time” activities. It is a game for Nancy. She just goes over one and under one. The 
warp threads are spaced one inch apart so that it is not hard for young fingers to 
manipulate the yarn. No one is disturbed if she makes a mistake and no one is parti- 
cularly concerned whether she completes an object. 
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Bruce Washburn finds that weaving is 
one of his favorite activities. He has had 
previous experience with the one-inch 
loom and his fingers fairly fly over and 
under the half-inch spaced warp threads. 
Three colors are easy for him to manage. 





The weaving is completed and it is time 
to remove the table mat from the loom. 
The slanting nail heads have prevented 
the taut warp threads from slipping off 
dyring the weaving process. Now Bruce 
carefully lifts them off. 





wants to complete a table mat for his mother. Any available spare time 
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Playing with a loom is all right for the younger boys and girls but Bruce si 


finds him at the weaving table, carefully packing each row of weaving 
with a push of his fingers. 


The mat’s open sides pose a problem which requires the help of an adult 
and a sewing machine. But he watches closely as older, more experienced 
hands take over. Perhaps the problem could be solved with one of those 
small sewing machines which children can operate. In any case, a machine 
sewed edge on both sides of the table mat locks the loose ends of the yarn. 
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inches long. After the strips are well sanded, four nails 
are used at each corner joint to make the frame rigid. % 


Next, a pencil line is drawn down the center of the 
two short strips and a ruler is used to measure dots at 
19-inch intervals. These penciled dots serve as a guide 
for driving l-inch finishing nails halfway into the 
wood and slanted outward from the center of the 
loom. 


F (he loom is now ready to be “warped” (threaded fon 
weaving). Just how this is done depends upon the 
ze group for which it will be used. For three- o1 
{our-year-olds, the warp thread should be heavy twine 
tied to a corner nail and then wound back and forth 
around the nails from one end of the loom to the 
«ther. For this age group a space of one inch between oe 
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By describing the construction of the 
loom to his father, Bruce got him _ inter- 
ested in making a bigger loom at home. 
Mother spent Saturday afternoon shop- 
ping for cotton rug yarn. Sunday found 
Bruce at his favorite hobby — weaving. 
On Monday he has a new loom and a 
flashing smile for his classmates. 









Bruce takes great pride in completing the table mat and knowing it is 
7 a job well done. But now that he has leaped this hurdle, what next? 

Is there a bigger loom in the kindergarten? The answer is “no.” 
So Bruce plans a Monday morning surprise for teacher and class. 
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“WE PRINT 
WHT 
ANYTHING—" 








By FLO OUIDA WILLIAMSON 


Third Grade Teacher 
Athens, Ga., Public Schools 


Designing tray mats for patients in our town’s con- 
valescent homes was a satisfying and purposeful crea- 
tive activity for my third grade pupils. It was their 
first experience with design but no special emphasis 
was placed on design principles. The planning dis- 
cussion centered on making the recipients happy and 
their food trays attractive. 


2A 


The children decided to print tempera designs on 
12x18-inch newsprint. Objects of every conceivable 
shape and size were collected to use in stamping. 
Among these were tin lids, tin cans, spools, corks, 
bolts, rubber heels, door stops, thimbles, clothespins, 
shoetrees, dominoes, wooden blocks and cardboard 
boxes. Sides, ends or edges of these were daubed with 
tempera and impressed on the paper. 
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Che first attempts showed interesting use of rhythm, 
balance and repetition. ‘The results were surprisingly 
mature. In the evaluation period we talked about 
principles of design and the next day set about mak- 
ing more mats. Every child enjoyed working out 
pieasing shapes and color combinations. 

During this project the children learned about re- 
specting others’ rights and developing original ideas. 
For example, Tommy had been watching Roger and 
finally he reported to the teacher, “Roger is making 
a mess — just using some old rolled-up newspaper to 
make his design.” “Tommy later learned that Roger 
was simply trying out an idea he had and by doing 
so he might discover something very interesting and 





























beautiful. This brought Tommy to experiment with 
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an old nail brush — with results that surprised him. 


The children could not know how educationally and 
socially valuable this activity had been but their satis- 
faction in doing it was apparent throughout. Then, 
too, some work of every child went to the shut-ins and 
this practical consideration added to the children’s 
happiness. ® 


(1) Printing on paper with “odd objects’ led class to use textile paint 
on unbleached muslin for dresser scarves and vanity sets. Edges were 
either fringed or pinked. Most of the impressions are readily identi- 
fiable when you know how they’re made: (2) end of lollipop stick, 
tin ring, spool, Scotch tape roller, domino and wooden block; (3) 
domino, top and side of pencil led box and pencil end; (4) Roger’s 
rolled-up newspaper (which Tommy criticized); (5) wooden block, domi- 
no, rubber coaster and flower pot; 6) spool, stopper, lollipop stick, 
pepper box and shoe polish bottle-stopper. 

















Al Glance Through Strong Glasses... 


By PAUL EDMONSTON 


uctor Art Educa Demonstration School 
eration w L se Pickle, Sight-saving !nstruct« 
Flo State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


At the Demonstration School I teach two high 
school art classes and the rest of my day is scheduled 
with the elementary and core classes as the teachers 
request me. On one occasion I was asked t> work 
with the sight-saving class, a group of six children 
varying in ages from 7 to 12 years, taught by Miss 
Louise Pickle, Instructor in Education. 


A special teacher and special equipment are provided 
for the sight-saving class. Each child has defective 
vision and each visual handicap is of a different cause 
and nature. All recommendations for services for them 
were made by an eye specialist after an eye examina- 
tion. The physician’s report serves as a guide for 
teaching and training the child. Those who are ad- 
mitted and classified as partially seeing have a visual 
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acuity of 20/70 and 20/200 in the better eye after 
correction. Most cases of partial vision are due to 
prenatal conditions or developmental factors. Other 
causes in order of importance are infectious diseases, 
trauma and systemic diseases. 

Behind the defective vision the teacher finds alert, 
receptive and creative minds. These children do not 
differ from their normally-seeing schoolmates in 
their basic needs. Like all children they enjoy a feel- 
ing of success and react with enthusiasm to new and 


enjoyable experiences, but they work under special 


lighting, using large chalk, pencils, 24-point type- 
writers and 24-point type in books. 

Before my visit these children had had experience 
with the usual flat work in such media as crayon, 
pencil, chalk and water color and had recently com- 
pleted a mural using scrap materials for a three-di- 
mensional effect. The mural created great enthusiasm 
and left them eager to do something else. Starting 
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1) Receptive, alert minds lie behind visually-handicapped children’s 
sirong glasses. (2) Posted on wall in background is their own eval- 
vation of project. (3) Buildin=s and streets are linked by network 
of make-believe telephone wires. (4) In sight-saving class children 
work under special light, use large chalk, penciis, typewriter and 
dictionary with 24-point type. (5) It wouldn’t be a real city with- 
out an airport! (6) Art project grew to include transporiation, 
communication and community living 


from a discussion of the mural, | asked them if 
they knew what “three-dimensional” meant. The 
concept developed easily as one girl realized she 
had height, width and thickness as did a desk, a 
hook or a chair. They finally decided they want- 
ed to make scenes in boxes to look like a stage. 
.Vhen they brought the boxes from home, the idea 
changed into a desire to make houses. So each 
child began to cut doors and windows in the boxes 
and as things progressed, porches, steps, curtains, 
paint, wall paper and furniture were added. 

Not being familiar with the capabilities of these 
students I was a bit concerned when they attacked 
their boxes with razor blades, scissors and jack- 
knives, but they soon displayed a tenaciousness of 
purpose that was admirable, and even those who 
could not see a straight line managed to get their 
windows cut. If I had demanded that the win- 
dows be in proportion, or that all the lines be 
straight, I would have been disappointed. It was 
necessary for me to see (continued on page 44) 
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From gathering armfuls 
of grasses to tying off 
finished mat, outdoor 
Navaho loom combines 
woodcraft and nature lore. 












suilding a Navaho loom is an outdoor project that 
offers children a lot of fun plus some solid learning. 
Che project fits naturally into an Indian or pioneer 
unit in camp or classroom. Woodcraft and nature 
lore are combined as they were in the early days of 
our country. 


The grasses and sticks needed for the project can 
usually be found in any vacant lot or field. Of course, 
before any materials are cut permission should be 
sought from the owners of the property. A short 
hand ax or saw, a pocket knife or scissors, and some 
bindery twine are the only man-made necessities. 





Summer .Art Project: ° 


AN OUTDOOR 
NAVAHO LOOM 


By SYLVIA CASSELL 









Young children should cut the sticks with a saw, while 
older boys and girls will enjoy learning how to use 
safely a small hand ax or a pocket knife. If the chil- 
dren are cutting with a saw, they will also need a 
hammer or mallet to pound the stakes into the 
ground. 


First, cut nine straight sticks about two and a half 
feet long and about two inches thick and put a point 
on seven of them. Mark off a two-foot square on the 
ground where the loom is to be placed and pound a 
pointed stake into each of the four corners. Then 
put three stakes in one side, six inches apart (fig. 1). 
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\.ash a crossbar to stages A and B using bindery twine. 
fie pieces of twine from the crossbar to stakes C, D, 
', F, and G. Tie five for pieces of twine, three feet 
long, from the crossbar to the weaving bar. The loom 
s now ready for action. 

(;ather severa' large armfuls of long grass. One 
hild holds up the weaving bar while a second puts 
bunch of grass about as thick as his fist on top of 






Fig. 1. Build loom according 
to these dimensions and spacing. 






One child holds up weaving 
bar while a second puts fist-thick 
bunch of grass on top of loom. 
Then weaving #ar is brought 
down as in Fig. 2. 


Fig. 2 .Grass is inserted under 
loom, on top of weaving bar. 






































the loom. Then bring the weaving bar down to the ae a 
3 ground and insert a second bundle of grass between ~= a 
the two rows of twine — under the loom but on top nS 
of the weaving bar. Continue in this manner until : ine 
the whole loom is filled with grass. . | 











Starting at the crossbar, cut off the first pair of 
strings. Tie them together. Do the same thing for 
the second, third, fourth, and fifth pairs of strings. 
Cut the strings off stakes C, D, E, F, and G, and off 
the weaving bar. Tie them together in pairs and the 
mat is finished. The edges may be trimmed if the 
children wish.® 
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. As cafeteria mural grew from 

| marked-up wall to finished oil painting 
i Indiana high school students 


took daily art lesson with lunch. 


i By MARJORIE RASH 


ik Senior Art Student, University High School 

d ndiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

i 

A mural was inevitable — when a few people began 


wondering several years ago just what could be done 
to brighten up the cafeteria for the 600 pupils at Un-, 
: iversity School, Bloomington, Ind. Along with the 
art instructor, several teachers decided that a color- 
ful mural would do just that. The overhang above the 
serving counters provided an ideal wall. This spot 















Original designer and 6ne helper did all the work. 
Theme was selected from 40 submitted. 









HANDWRITING ON THE WALL 









































Each high school art student had opportunity 
to sketch idea for cafeteria mural. 


was 44 feet long, four and one-half feet high and nine 
feet from the floor. 


The next problem was planning the mural. Each 
high school art student was assigned the job of sketch- 
ing his idea for the mural. Each was given a piece 
of manila paper 44 inches long and 4% inches high 
and put to work. Any theme could be used and any 
type of colored medium. From the 40 working models 
finally submitted the instructor chose three and turn- 
ed them over to a committee of school officials and 
students for final decision. 


After the final choice was made the original design- 
er and another student were assigned to do the work 
on the mural. A roll-away scaffold was used to reach 


the wall and the students worked approximately 40 
minutes a day. 


The wall was divided into vertical sections as was the 
working model. Between the guide lines the element- 
ary charcoal sketches were drawn..The handwriting 
on the wall began to appear. Charcoal drawings slow- 
ly developed into buildings, people and other forms. 
The students who ate in the cafeteria watched as it 
slowly developed. First a semicircle appeared in the 
center where the theme, “The Future Depends On 
You,” was to be inscribed. 


The picture gradually became clearer. As students 
ate their lunches, they watched the newest additions 
and/or subtractions. After the entire wall was 
“sketched in” spots of oil paint began to liven it up. 


The actual oil painting first began with the large 
portions — sky, grass and water. About this time many 
empty oil paint tubes turned up in the waste baskets. 
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Student body watched stage-by-stage development, learned how much work goes into painting a mural. 


At one/time the aroma of turpentine filled the cafe- 
teria — due to the force of gravity. It pulled too hard 
on a turpentine bottle set in mid-air instead of on 
the edge of the scaffold! 


The students were kept in suspense about what would 
happen next on the cafeteria wall. But mysteries 
always end somewhere and so it went with the mural. 
The oil painting first brought out the center semi- 
circle, and behind this a classroom scene beneath a 
flying image of the American flag. Background for 
this was furnished by a vague outline of University 
High School. A goal for every ambitious high school 
student stood on the left of this in the image of a 
senior in cap and gown. Opposite this, on the other 
side of the semicircle, appeared the familiar symbol 
of freedom, the Statue of Liberty. 


From here the scenes of future occupations blended 
into buildings, city scenes, church life, agriculture, in- 
dustry, transportation, science, business, United Na- 
tions, and of course a scene from Bloomington itself 
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showing one of Indiana University’s own landmarks. 


With every dab of the brush the painting became 
more alive and interesting. The work improved in 
the young painters’ choice of color and lines. It ap- 
peared more finished and mature, even though the 
two students agreed that a lifetime could be spent on 
just improving and doing over. 

The opportunity for doing the mural and developing 
their own ideas was a stroke of luck in the lives of 
these two students. It had also been an art lesson for 
the students who ate in the cafeteria. They learned 
the steps that went into a mural and that it was a 
time-consuming job as well as a bright spot in their 
cafeteria. 


The two students had worn out and entirely covered 
with paint four shirts, two pairs of blue jeans, one 
pair of pedal pushers, and countless numbers of 
paint rags in the nine months they worked. The stu- 
dents who did the mural are the only students to 
mark up a University High School wall without being 
reprimanded for it! ® 


























A MOBILE WITH A MESSAGE... 


By R. D. WALKER 


Art Instructor, Tucson Senior High School 
Tucson, Arizona 


The commercial art classes of Tucson Senior High 
School, Tucson, Arizona, planned and constructed 
this mobile as means of showing what was included 
in the school’s Vocational Education Display at the 
Pima County Fair. The topmost section, “Training 
Pays,” was the theme for our booth. The mobile 
proved very successful because in addition to length, 
width and depth, which most communicative art has, 
it also had the element of motion, which attracted 
and held the attention of many visitors at the Fair. 


A mobile was decided on in class discussion. The 
first step was the making of plans. The most func- 
tional and most creative ideas and sections of the 
students’ plans were combined by one student who 
was a good draftsman. This gave us our layout. 


We soon found that our real problem was not one of 
materials, color, shapes, or techniques, but balance 
and movement. Each time a section moved an inch 
the design changed. Then, too, a mobile depends 
upon balance and air current for motion, two very 
complicating factors. Lighting had to be consider- 
ed. Notice in the photograph how important the 
shadows cast by the unit are in the whole effect. 
Above all, our mobile had to convey its message at 
all times. No section at any time could hide a word. 


We feel that in planning and constructing this mo- 
bile we gained a very clear concept of motion and 
balance in relation to other principles, in relation to 
the materials used, the techniques involved, and the 
functional end for which the project was intended. ® 
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“Why didn’t you give my daughter 
an A in art?” a mother recently asked 
the art teacher during an open house 
program. “I think she draws very 
well!” 
During the same evening, parents of 
another child questioned why their 
son received good marks in art when 
they “couldn’t make much sense” out of the pictures 
he produced at home. They went on to say that his 
sister drew much better than he and she never got 
more than C in art class. 


Queries such as these are difficult to answer in a 
few words, partly because art education in itself 
differs from the academic subjects. Marks given for 
reading, spelling and arithmetic can be validated by 
records of work accomplished — progressive learning 
shown by charts or tests. In arithmetic, for instance, 
pupils move from one area in the use of numbers 
to another; they progress, according to their ability, 
from simple number arrangements to more and 
more complicated arrangements. Their growth from 
a concept of two plus two to two times two divided 
by two can be clearly analyzed, charted and recorded. 
Not so with art. 


Growth in art cannot be coldly recorded on graph 
paper. Pointing out to parents the academic strengths 
and weaknesses of a child is relatively easy in com- 
parison with doing the same thing art-wise. Never- 
theless, most parents today are as much concerned 
with their children’s progress in the special fields 
as in the field of the three R’s. Too often, however, 
the art teacher herself is in a dilemma about grad- 
ing and can offer little by way of explanation to 
parents. 

Weakness in the area of evaluation can easily bring 
an otherwise dynamic art program to a grinding halt. 
An art program which lacks a sound method for 
evaluating ends up as a “busy-work” program. 
Teachers of art should set out to evaluate what each 
child does first in terms of the general aims of the 
program and second in terms of the specific capa- 
bilities of the individual child. The key to good 
evaluating procedure lies within the second point 
above. Too often a child’s work is judged and marked 
in terms of what the rest of the class has done. Chil- 
dren’s art is much too personal and too much in- 
volved with the child’s inner feelings and experiences 
to be laid out on the floor and judged as “better than 
these, but not as good as those.” 


Beginning teachers often wonder what they should 
look for in a child’s drawing or painting. It would 
be better if they first learned what not to look for. 
They could simplify the grading of art work if they 
would avoid looking for a predetermined set of 
specific principles. Precise drawing, clarity of line, 
geometric pattern, color harmony, balance and tech- 
nique are not really important in elementary art. 
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Even when the teaching of the so-called art elements 
is made a part of the program (as a means for achiev- 
ing a specific purpose) the evaluation of them should 
be considered secondary in importance to individual 
creativity. 

Teachers should also avoid looking for psychological 
implications in children’s drawings. Child art-psy- 
chology is a highly specialized fieid, and unless a 
teacher has a thorough background and real experi- 
ence in psychological analysis she can offer only 
doubtful recommendations to parents. Basing report 
card marks on the psychological interpretation of a 
child’s art work can be confusing to both child and 
parent. 


What, then, shall be our guide for evaluating chil- 
dren’s art? What can we look for to be reasonably 
sure of a fair report on progress and ability? 

From the time a child first learns to control his 
scribbling his art shows a definite growth pattern. 
We must look for this pattern and determine whether 
or not a child is at a stage of growth which is normal 
for his age group. Once we establish the level of art- 
growth pattern we can look for progress in a number 
of areas. Growth in individuality can be spot-checked 
throughout the school year. It is in the art class 
where help to expand one’s individuality is offered 
consistently and such growth can be explained to 
parents. (continued on page 41) 
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GETS THE 
HONORS 2 


Report card day can give us a bad 
time — unless parents know the how 


and why of grading children’s art. 


By DOMINIC CORGIAT 


Art Teacher, Marshall Elementary School 
Detroit, Michigan 











PUPPETS GET 
PROMOTED, TOC 


By J. JOSEPH O’KEEFE 


Art Consultant, Coral Gables Elementary School 
Coral Gables, Florida 





Puppetry is an art activity that can move from 
grade to grade as the children do. Few pro- 
jects offer as much enjoyable learning at all 
grade levels. 


Dr. Arnold Gessel gives his estimates and en- 
dorsement of puppetry in the following: “The 
puppet play is a lost art which the primary 
schools could well restore to childhood. The 
wonderful educational and recreational pos- 
sibilities of the puppet are as yet untouched. 
Children take a keen delight in miniature 
reproductions of life. They are attracted 
and compelled to interest by moving objects 
which they immediately endow with life. The 
puppet play is irresistibly fascinating to chil- 
dren because it combines motion with a sug- 
gestive reproduction of the human form, 
voice, and mimic gesture. The tiny gro- 
tesque figures which look up from behind 
the curtain are so crude and flexible that 
each child may give free play to his imagi- 
nation and endow these miniature men with 
a personality in keeping with his own tem- 
perament and experience.” (Dr. Arnold Ges- 
sell, The Normal Child and Primary Educa- 
tion, Ginn & Co.) (continued on page 45) 


(1) Third-graders manipulate eel, frog, water spider and 
duck on cardboard box stage. (2) “Children take a keen 
delight in miniature reproductions of life.” (3) Lower ele- 
mentary grades do best with paper sack and rod puppets, 
faces and costumes crayoned on the paper. (4) Higher 
grade levels move on to hand puppets with paper mache 
or fabric heads and bodies and marionettes with multiple 
controls. (5) Puppetry helps child feel important as an 
individual and as a member of group. 
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SHOP. TALK 


DO IT YOURSELF 

Back in 1940 the phrase “Do it yourself!” was ini- 
tiated to urge craft workers to try their hands at a 
brand new project — hand-decorating fabrics with 
the then newly-researched product, PRANG TEX- 


TILE COLORS. The three little words were pick- 


ed up, echoed and passed on until they resound- 
ed from coast to coast. Schools, colleges, artists, 
interior decorators and home craft workers listened 
and heeded, and hundreds of thousands have since 


found that hand decorations of fabrics is a delight- 


ful, fascinating pursuit. 


Now PRANG has introduced an entirely new book- 
let. Profusely illustrated, it is titled ““Now You 
Can Do It Yourself”. It is representative of the 
best in creative textile decoration in America to- 
day and is available at art, hobby, handicraft, de- 
partment and stationery stores, or from The Amer- 
ican Crayon Company, Dept. JA, Sandusky, Ohio, 
for 35 cents. 


the paper canvas for 
oil and casein colors 


F 


in convenient 10-sheet pads 


x 20 $2 t 
Available in rolls, sheets and pads 
Prices subject to change without notice 
At your dealer. Br send price (( 
for size you need — 
BIENFANG PAPER CO., INC. 
Established 6 


Metuchen, Néw Jersey 


CERAMICS SUPPLIES CATALOG 
Stewart Clay Co.’s new 
and enlarged catalog 
with over 50 big pages 
has just come off the 
press. It features an ex- 
tensive line of pottery 
equipment, sculpture 
and modeling mater- 
ials and ceramic sup- 
plies. You may obtain 
your copy of this new 
catalog by writing to 
Stewart Clay Co., Inc., 
Dept. JA, 133 Mulber- 
ry St.. New York 13, 
3 a. e 
cs 


NEW ANGLE IN RAZOR SAWS 


Ihe latest addition to the X-ACTO line of hobby 
tools is a new Razor Saw Set — two razor saw blades 
of %” and 1” widths plus a No. 5 X-ACTO uni- 
versal handle. A novel and practical feature of 
the X-ACTO Razor Saw is the angle at which the 
blade is joined to the handle, permitting closer 
work in corners, providing longer tool reach (over- 
all length is 91 inches) and preventing the bark- 
ing of knuckles so common in work with straight 
back saws. 

The new Razor Saw Set retails for $1.75 and refill 
blades are available separately for the thousands 
of hobbyists who already own the No. 5 X-ACTO 
universal handle at 40 cents each for the 34” width 
and 45 cents each for the 1” width. Write X-ACTO, 
Inc., Dept. JA, 48-41 Van Dam St., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. 


2000 DEGREES F. 

Hevi-Duty Electric Company has an improved 
furnace (for temperatures to 2000° F.) for enamel- 
ing and other ceramic work. Many educaticsal 
institutions are using it in their art departments 
and in school shops for heat treating tools. 


The furnace is a complete, self-contained unit 
with all the necessary temperatures indicated and 
accurate control devices located in the pyramid- 
type base. It is ruggedly constructed and well in- 
sulated, assuring little heat loss. Heating elements 
are the standard “multiple unit” type designed 
for bisque and glaze firing at temperatures to 2000° 
F. You can get more information from Hevi Duty 
Electric Company, Dept. JA, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. © 
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Honors 
(continued from page 37) 


Another important area is that of 
growth of idea development. We 
can expect the sixth grade pupil 
to develop a single idea for a paint- 
ing into a large mural, whereas 
the younger child’s span of idea 
development is more limited. 


Attitudes, values and a sense of 
responsibility should show definite 
growth pattern also. The child 
who shows little improvement in 
these catagories must be rated low- 
er than the child who does. Grad- 
ing in these areas, while difficult, 
can nevertheless be explained to 
mothers and fathers. Some educat- 
ors may feel that these things 
come under the heading of citizen- 
ship and should so be marked. 
However, since the modern-day 
school is not aiming to make art- 
ists Of elementary children, the 
progressive art program is based 
on personality growth. 


Evaluating child art in these terms 
may give results that are surpris- 
ing and somewhat confusing to 
parents. For instance, it does not 
always hold that the child who 
draws better than the rest of the 
class will necessarily receive the 
highest grade. Nor will the one 
who has little drawing ability ne- 
cessarily get the lowest. The lat- 
ter may well surpass the former in 
actual creativity. He may be a 
storehouse of creative ideas and 
furthermore may develop those 
ideas to logical conclusions. On the 
other hand, the skillful child-art- 
ist may paint only pictures of lim- 
ited subject matter in the same 
way over and over again. We 
should not mark our pupils on in- 
herited or acquired skills, even 
though we can enjoy having pupils 
with such ability. Special talents 
can best be developed in special 
art classes and their evaluation 
considered outside the regular 
classroom. 


Evaluation in the art room is a 
constant process. Continual obser- 
vation is necessary so that changes 
and growth in sensitivity can be 
ascertained. Some children lean 
toward paintings which express 
more of what they actually see than 
feel, while others express more of 
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what they feel than what they 
actually see. Indications of whether 
a child tends to be more one way 
than the other can be seen through 
observing him at work — evalua- 
tion can then be made according 
to the child’s own qualities. 


Report card marks have been and 
probably always will be a sore spot 
with children, teachers and _par- 
ents. Grading art can be difficult. 


PICNIC IDEA 





But if we evaluate in terms of 
what we have set out to do and 
guard against mistaking skill for 
personality development, we can 
help parents understand element- 
ary art education better. Each of 
us must be able to tell others how 
we grade and why we grade the 
way we do. Art education is 
strengthened by intelligent evalua- 
tion.® 


for your ——" 
nen 
room hy 


A suggestion we hope you find helpful 
Ss 





Here’s practically all your picnic food in one or two buns apiece. 
Tasty as can be and filling. Because they are thick with cheese spread and filled 
with big, fat, juicy frankfurter stuffed with a tasty relish. And so easy to do. 


Americans never seem to be too old 
or too young to enjoy a picnic. Eat- 
ing naturally with your fingers is 
half the fun. And these Porcupine 
Picnic Buns let you do this (more 
or less neatly). 

Sliced bite-size and held together by 
picks, each tasty bite is extra fun to 
eat because the picks also serve as 
little “‘handles.” 

All you do to make is to count on 
one to two buns per picnicker. Split 
top of bun lengthwise. Spread thickly 


with new, triple-use cheese spread 
so soft it spoons. Insert big frank- 
furter|into which you've first cut a 
partial slit and filled with a tasty 
relish. Wrap in transparent wrapper 
for eye appeal. And to keep moist. 


Of course every picnic has to have 
potato chips and a soft drink. But 
these are simple enough to add and 
still keep the cost down. Everything 
can be prepared at school in little 
time. Older girls might do buns or 
your room-mother might take over. 


THIS QUICK AND EASY, TASTY PICNIC BUN ORIGINATED IN KRAFT KITCHEN. 


DISCOVER how quickly the lively, refreshing 
flavor of delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
gives you a little lift. And see how the smooth 
chewing helps you relax. Just try it today. 
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‘ Livinc Spaces by George Nelson, Jnteriors Library 
#1, Whitney Publications, Inc., 18 East 
50th St., New York 22, New York, 1953, 

$7.50. 
It is reasonably safe to say that modern design and 
architecture have passed the frontier stage in their 
development. While the public has not fully em- 
braced all the ideas of Frank Lloyd Wright, Mies 
Van de Rohe, Charles Eames and certain others, 
design today reflects an acceptance of many of 
their contributions. One of the disturbing aspects 
of the modern movement is the orthodoxy with 
which its followers interpret it. It is no small com- 
fort to Wright, Eames or Mies Van der Rohe to 
see their work become cliches. Wrought iron and 
plate glass have become so symbolic that many 
would hesitate to call an interior modern without 
it. These cliches have prompted George Nelson, 
one of America’s well-known contemporary design- 
ers, to write a book, Living Spaces, to show how 
a well-designed interior is born of imagination, 
individual considerations and a variety of solu- 

tions to the problems of interior planning. 


Mr. Nelson does not identify well-designed in- 
teriors with any particular school of thought. He 
feels that Frank Lloyd Wright and Mies Van der 
Rohe have each made great contributions in their 
own particular ways. Choosing illustrations from 
some of the most creatively designed interiors done 
in America and Europe in the last 20 years, he 
stresses the character and the problems involved in 
their planning. The need for critically evaluating 
the design of the past 30 years is evident in the 
number of books and articles appearing on the 
subject. Aline Saarinin, writing in the New York 
Times, has called our attention to the uniqueness 
of some of America’s great architects. Richard 
Neutra’s Survival Through Design (see below) has 
examined some of the purposes of designers today. 
T. H. Robjohn-Gibbings in his recently published 
Homes of the Brave also attacks with sarcasm and 
negativism the cliches in architecture and design 
of the last 30 years. Mr. Nelson, however, isolates 
the problem more clearly and establishes a whole- 
some climate for the readers so that they may see 
the values and purposes of these designer-architects. 


Living Spaces is written in a simple, informal way 
that should make it most interesting to students 
in the secondary school. This book is one of a 
series sponsored by Interiors magazine. Mr. Nelson 
has brought together a collection of interiors which 
implies scope but not orthodoxy. In a time that 
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breeds conformity, students need opportunities 
such as this book provides to explore and develop 
a critical evaluation on their own. 


SuRVIVAL THROUGH DesiGN by Richard Neutra, 
Oxford University Press, New York 14, 
N. Y., 1954, $5.50. 


Five years ago Richard Neutra, the architect, 
speaking before a meeting of art educators, said, 
“Design, like art education, gains importance in 
the way it serves individuals and their society.” 
His newest book, Survival Through Design, centers 
on the importance of design meeting human needs 
in a world of tension and technological complexity. 
Teachers of art will note with interest that the con- 
siderations which Neutra believes essential to good 
design are similar to those found in art education 
today. 


Mr. Neutra believes that the basis for evaluating 
design is to be found in the physiological and 
neurological make-up of the human being. He 
cites the vast complex of factors which affect 
human behavior in a modern world. He believes 
we can evolve, through design, the means for 
wholesome living in urban areas with their fumes, 
traffic problems and crowded conditions. These 
conditions, Neutra believes, create tensions and 
modifications which are destructive to the human 
spirit. He states: 


“The man-made setting reacts through an infinite 
number of stimuli upon the nervous system of 
every member of the community . . . Conceivably 
far-reaching influences on the future of a species 
can be exerted through design. Out of ignorance, 
we permit our instrument, human design, to op- 
erate accidentally, and it may bring about muta- 
tions more fateful than nature’s.” 


Mr. Neutra may be challenged for attributing to 
design the solutions to all the problems of modern 
living. However, few will deny that he has put his 
finger on one of our problems, namely, our neglect 
in not utilizing all that science has taught us about 
human behavior in developing design to meet our 
needs. Mr. Neutra treats lightly “taste” or a criteria 
of design based on esthetics. His concern is for 
design derived from human values of which he 
states esthetics is but a part. 


Survival Through Design is provocative and opens 
the way for a new consideration of design. Art 
educators will want to pursue further some of the 
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points Mr. Neutra makes about 
the influence of physiological and 
neurological finds upon perception 
and other human behavior. He has 
not revealed any new ideas, but he 
uses some new sources. 

2 a s 


A PHANTAsy, a color film produced 
by the National Film Board 
of Canada, available through 
International Film Bureau, 
Inc., 57 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago 4, Illinois, 
1953, Purchase $75.00 (rent- 
al $4.00). 

Norman McLaren, the animator of 

such successful art films as Fiddle- 

de-dee and Begone Dull Care has 
changed his style considerably with 
his newest film, A Phantasy. His 
newest work has some of the muted 
color of the earlier Poulette Gris. 

The style of animation sometimes 

resembles the symbolisms of Ives 

Tanguy or Henry Moore. 


As with other McLaren animations 
there is no plot. The music integ- 
rated with the movements of the 
animation explores a large variety 
of visual forms. At one point there 
is a ballet of contracting and ex- 
panding dots. The illusion is clever 
— though it occupies too much 
footage for interest. 


A Phantasy is less boid in color, 
invention and integration of sound 
and animation than earlier Mc- 
Laren works. It tends to cater to 
the more romantic spectator. Nev- 
ertheless it has style and it is a 
visual experience out of the ord- 
inary especially for children in 
the 9 to 12 age group. 
» » 2 
THE War WuHoop oF THE WILY 
IRoQquois by Martha Kellar, 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 
Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., 1954, $2.00, for chil- 
dren 7 to 9 years of age. 


Ticer Tizzy by Joseph Longstreth, 
Abelard Press, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., 
1954, $2.00, for children 3 
to 7 years of age. 


PETERLI AND THE MOUNTAIN by 
Georgia Engelhara, J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, 1954, 
$2.25, for children 7 to 9 
years of age. 
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‘THE PIEBALD PRINCEss by Joan Bal- 
four Payne, Farrar, Straus 
and Young, Inc., 101 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 3, New 
York, 1954, $2.75, for chil- 
dren 7 to 10 years of age. 


This column is usually devoted to 
books on art but I have observed 
that good children’s books make a 
definite contribution to creativity 
in the classroom. Four interesting 
new children’s books have appear- 
ed recently which are worth not- 
ing. For imaginative plot and a 
way of communicating with the 
child’s world, Peterli and_ the 
Mountain and The Piebald Prin- 
cess are quite effective. The auth- 
ors recognize that children have 
a keen sense of humor and tell 
their stories freshly and cleverly. 
The War Whoop of the Wily Iro- 


quots and Tiger Tizzy are simple’ 


stories utilizing themes seen before 
in children’s books but they are 
given a new flavor through good 
illustrations. The illustrations for 
Peterli and the Mountain are par- 
ticularly good, utilizing distorted 
perspective to create emphasis on 
the size of things as viewed by a 
cat. Well-illustrated children’s 
books like these are assets in a 
classroom where creative expres- 
sion is encouraged. 


Fun With Beaps by Joseph Leem- 
ing, J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
1954, $3.00. : 

Joseph Leeming, a prolific writer 

of crafts books, has explored some | 

of the ways of using beads in his 
latest book, Fun With Beads. For 
better or for worse, every possible | 
use of beads is explained. Some of 
these suggested uses are inventive. 

Since beads are often expensive, 

the use of old beads is discussed. 


PAINTING A TRUE FRESCO, sound- | 
color, 16mm. film by Hen-| 
ry Varnum Poor, Brandon | 
Films, Inc., 200 West 57th | 
St., New York 19, N. Y.,| 
Sale $160.00; rental $10.00, | 
1953. | 

Henry Varnum Poor, painter and | 

ceramist, recently went to Pennsyl- | 

vania State College to paint a | 
fresco for the administration build- | 


‘SERAMO 
ECONOMY AND 
RESULTS 


It bakes in an ordinary oven. The ease in 
handling Seramo qualifies it for many 
types of modeling. The endorsement of 
use given it by art teachers, special craft 
classes and studios is proof of its practical 
value. Would you like a folder telling of 
the Enamels and 
aze,and 
listing prices? 
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Photographic Deolers every- 
where. 
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PLASTICS 


for arts and craft 


schools 


BULK PLASTICS Order your plastic sup- 
plies from our wide range of materials. 
All types of plastic in stock. Lowest prices 
on scrap. Most sizes, shapes, colors immed- 
iately available. Send for free cataiog and 
price list. 


PLASTIC PROJECT KITS Twenty-three 
different project kits available. Each con- 
tains working plans and all plastic required 
for project. Projects include lamps, jewel 
boxes, novelties, etc. Send for free catalog 
and price list. 


PLASTICS TRAINING COURSE A _ new 
plastics fabrication training course. Twen- 
ty-seven manuals. Covers all phases of 
fabrication, casting, lamination, internal 
carving, etc. All plastics and basic working 
supplies furnished with the course. 
training course for art and craft instructors. 
10% DISCOUNT TO RECOGNIZED 
SCHOOLS 


All Plastics shipped Postpaid 
INTERSTATE TRAINING SERVICE 


SS Care TeAT 


INTERSTATE TRAINING SERVICE 
Dept. C-49-F 
Portiand 13, Oregon 


Dear Sirs: Please send me: 


(CD Free Catalog and Price List, Bulk Plastics 
(CD Free Catalog and Price List, Plastic Project Kits 
(CD Free Folder, Plastics Training Course 














ing there. A film has been pro- 
duced by members of the staff of 
Penn State showing the process of 
painting the fresco from the first 
cartoons done by Mr. Poor to the 
final processes of painting on the 


fresh plaster. While Mr. Poor's 

latest fresco is more conservative 

than many contemporary frescos, 
his personal style and way of work- 
ing make the film useful for teach- 
ing about the art of fresco paint- 
ing. It is interesting to run Paint- 
ing a True Fresco just after view- 
ing Thomas Hart Benton’s Paint- 
ing a Mural, a widely used film 
these past few years. The former 
tends to emphasize monumental 
style and the differences in fresco 
and mural painting. 

s e * 

Tue Human Ficure, An Anatomy 
for Artists, David K. Rubins, 
Studio Publications, Inc., 432 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y., 1953. 

For those who seek information on 

anatomical structures in order that 

they may draw the human figure 
more effectively, The Human Fig- 
ure will be worth their examina- 
tion. ‘The author has avoided the 
pitfall of writing a book on the 
drawing of the human figure. The 
text and illustrations concentrate 
on acquainting the reader with an- 
atomical structure — not the auth- 
or’s ideas on techniques or media. 

The information is technically ac- 

curate and comprehensive in cov- 

erage. No coverage is given to pro- 

portions; the author feels this is a 

creative aspect which no book can 

convey. The mule figure is used 
in most instances to illustrate the 
anatomy. The author points out 
that there is no magic method to 
understand the human figure. The 

Human Figure is a refreshing con- 

tribution to a field which is glut- 

ted with many subjective, directive 
books on the subject. 
= e é 

THE Mexican Story, May McNeer 
and Lynd Ward, Farrar, Straus 
and Young, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave- 
enue, New York 3, N. Y., $3.95, 
1953. 

Lynd Ward, an artist well known 

for his block prints and _litho- 

graphs, and his wife, May McNeer 

Ward, have put together a very 

readable history of Mexico for 

children in the 9 to 12 age group. 


aS 


Taking some of the more impor- 
tant incidents in Mexican history 
the authors have effectively inter- 
woven illustrations and stories. 


Toutousre-Lautrec, Sam Hunter 
FRENCH IMpRESSIONISTS, Herman J. 
Wechsler 

Pierre AuGcust ReENorr, Milton S. 
Fox 


Pocket Library of Great Art. 
Pocket Books, Inc., Publishers, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 
N. Y., 50¢ each, 1953. 
The increasing number of pocket 
editions of books on art is a boon 





CORRECTION, PLEASE! 

Our April, 1954, issue car- 
ried an article by Dora Mary 
MacDonald titled Art: Spe- 
cific Techniques for Public 
Relations, reprinted from the 
magazine Exchange. We iden- 


tified Exchange — incorrect- 
ly — as a “publication of the 


Art Department of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota.” 


The fact is that Exchange is 
the official publication of the 
Minnesota Art Education Ex- 
change, a state-wide organiza- 
tion of art teachers. 











to the limited budget. Pocket 
Books, Inc., has introduced an ex- 
cellent series written by outstand- 
ing art historians and critics. These 
books contain reasonably good re- 
productions accompanied by anno- 
tations and a bibliography to 
which the reader can turn for fur- 
ther information about the artist. ® 
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(continued from page 31) 


through their eyes so that I could 
guide them with the necessary un- 
derstanding. What they did was 
limited by how and what they see. 


As might be expected from chil- 
dren given the opportunity to do 
something out of the ordinary, im- 


aginations were alive and ideas 
multiplied. Sharing and discus- 
sion came naturally. Soon a city 
began to sprawl across the floor on 
one side of the room. Houses were 
painted and decorated and _busi- 
ness firms established. A theater 
and a fire-house appeared. Then a 
dress shop. A blue lake spread out 
in front of Hotel Clearview. This 
required boats just as the streets 
required cars. Scrap wood and 
clay, the children decided, served 
this purpose. Finally, telephone 
poles connected by a network of 
string solved the communication 
problem. 


As the city grew, it was used more 
and more in connection with class- 
room activities such as vocabulary, 
spelling, reading and sharing. The 
children began to buy and sell 
commodities, clipping the news- 
paper ads to get an idea of prices 
on different articles. They learned 
the value of money for making 
purchases. They carried on bus- 
iness and interviews over class tele- 
phones. 


Not long after the first week of 
initiating the art experience, I 
stopped working with the group 
except for dropping in occasion- 
ally to see how the city was de- 
veloping. I learned that the chil- 
dren were reluctant to end the 
study which they had started as 
an art period but now magnified 
into a unit involving transporta- 
tion, communication and commun- 
ity living. Under the sight-saving 
teacher’s direction, classroom liv- 
ing and study acquired a new mo- 
mentum. The teacher was pleas- 
ed with te motivation the city had 
given the group for learning the 
basic skills — reading, typing, spell- 
ing, creative writing, arithmetic 
and oral expression. 


At the end of the unit, Miss Pickle 
helped them evaluate how the unit 
had started and some of the things 
they had learned. Here is the 
children’s idea of the unit’s results: 


A city grew from things we 
brought to school— 


wood wax paper 
string wire 

tin cans acorns 

cloth silver paper 
boxes brown paper 


pine cones sacks 
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cardboard rubber bands 
plastic pins 
We checked and evaluated: 
We had fun. 
We shared the 
brought to school. 
3. We learned to: 
write new words 
type new words 
make sentences 
spell new words 
write stories 
measure the size of houses 
use India ink and pen 
make furniture 
make clay models 
use masking tape 
use large scissors 
choose colors 
mix colors 
mix tempera and finger 
paint to appreciate colors 


things we 


What thrilled me most was watch- 
ing these  visually-handicapped 
children do their own way the 
things other children do without 
giving a thought to a handicap — 
and with as much, if not more, en- 
thusiasm. It was also interesting 
to watch them compensating for 
lack of vision with their sense of 
touch. Because they depend so 
much on the tactile sense, art ac- 
tivities such as construction, model- 
ing and carving can have added 
value for them. Lastly, this ex- 
perience demonstrated to me how 
an art activity can be used as the 
motivating project for a much 
broader and expansive unit involv- 
ing multiple learnings in the or- 
dinary classroom. ® 





Balsa 


(continued from page 21) 


cut edges must be carefully sanded. 


(7) Holes may be bored in this - 


very soft wood by twisting the bit 
with the fingers rather than 
mounting the bit in a drill chuck. 
(8) Plastic wood will fill unwant- 
ed holes or gouged areas. It must 
dry overnight and then may be 
sanded with fine sandpaper. 

This project invites experimenta- 
tion and leads to thinking of balsa 
in other fields of design, especially 
mobiles. The lightweight wood 
moves easily in the air currents 
and makes the balancing problem 
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easier. However, the key to a suc- 
cessful design in balsa sculpture 
lies in using forms of utmost sim- 
plicity. Once the students get in- 
terested in building, the teacher's 
primary responsibility is to stop 
the construction before it gets too 
involved. 

The Shaker Heights class spent 15 
50-minute periods on their balsa 
abstract sculpture. When finished 
the sculptures were exhibited 
singly or in pairs against a dark 
blue background in the lighted 
hall cases. With the faculty and 
student body the hall cases became 
a “conversation piece.” The art 
department staff was stopped in 
the hallways for explanations, in- 
terpret ations and even justifica- 
tions. Thus the exhibit proved to 
be a learning experience for the 
faculty and student body as well 
as the young balsa builders.® 





Puppets 


: . te 
(continued from page 39) 


Hand puppets, made of small pa- 
per sacks, are especially suited to 
very young children. Faces and cos- 
tumes crayoned on the sack offer a 
wide range of possibilities. Each 
child can color as much or as little 
as he feels is needed to express an 
idea. Manipulation of this type 
puppet requires the use of only the 
larger hand muscles. 

Stuffing the sack with paper and 
fastening it to the end of a wood- 
en rod changes the hand puppet 
to a rod puppet with the same ad- 
vantages for expression and ease 
of manipulation. In_ instances 
where a pre-school or first grade 
group is immature socially and 
physically, this type of puppet fits 
their articulation and their inter- 
est span. 

Shadow puppets are excellent for 
small children even though they 
interest children of all ages. While 
of simple construction, they do call 
for greater muscular control in 
cutting the silhouette. Advanced 
second grade children and third 





INEXPENSIVE KILN 


IDEAL FOR SCHOOL USE 
Designed for the firing "Reaches enameling 
temperatures quickly 


side of a metal piece. “Sturdy and simple 
pieces up to 4%” in construction 

diameter and 1%’ high 

may be fired in this "Low cost, trouble-free 


kiln. operation 


FREE 


ENAMEILING 
ON COPPER 
AND OTHER 
MATERIALS 

| Thomas €E. 
hompson. This 
iilustrated 40-page 
book answers your 
questicns about 
fascinating metal 
enameling . . tech- 
niques, tool and 
equipment, types 
of enameling, fir- 
ing, finishing, ete. 


NOW AV..ILABLE 


Complete Range of Enamel Colors, Coper Trays, 
Sheet Copper, Circles and Squares. Many articles, 
—enameled pins, belt buckles, buttons, ash trays, 
small bowls—can be made. Teachers find enam- 
eling a medium of expression with functional as 
well as creative qualities. Write to 


THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. 
1539 Deerfield Rd., Dept. J.A., 
Highland Park, Illinois 











Self Hardening MODOCLAY 


Ready to use, soft, pliable, Safe, economical, can 
be re-used. Suitable for 


ART PUPPETS SOCIAL STUDIES 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Elementary and 
High School 
Sample Box, $1.00 post paid. 


MONTGOMERY STUDIO 
West Chester, Pa. 
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METALCRASY 
We carry a eomplete line of 
cones for R..§ different crafts. WooDsuRnng 
8, . patterns and CORKCRasT 
‘epnensione for all crafts avail- mn 
5 ote —, equals RUSBER moLDs 
e er you ig quality 
d m ff = orang 
es and prompt, efficient serv- 
cen, BRAIDING 
Give us a try and we will do GLASS ETCHING 
the best to place you om our FELT CRasY 
‘et of satisfied customers. 
BEADCRAST 
Send for free listing or AMBEROLCRAST 
25¢ for complete catalog BLOCK PRivting 











DEARBORN LEATHER CO. 


Dept. A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. 





CLINTON [i *cHets’ 


Member — N.A.T.A. 35th year 


706 South Fourth St. 


AGENCY 


is a position in the Midwest, West or 


Alaska, we can find it for you .Enroll Now. 
ton, lowa 
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IMPORTED GERMAN 
Woodblock Cutting and 
Carving Tools for 


students, instructors, amateur and pro- 
fessional sculptors. Available through your 
school, art-supply-house or direct from 
FRANK MITTERMEIER 
Importer 


3577 E. Tremont Ave., New York, N. Y. 


P. S. Send for free 8 page folder on 
woodcarving tools. 








SUMMER IN MEXICO! 


Special crafts workshop for teachers... 
Fine Arts, Field Trips, Spanish . .. Fully 
rccredited . . . Colonial beauty with amaz- 
ing rates for room and board. Write today 
for a free illustrated prospectus! INSTITUTO 
ALLENDE, Box 12, San Miguel Allende, Gto., 
Mexico, 








ESKIMO ARTS & CRAFTS 
22mins color $180 b&w 390 also avail- 
able for rental 
Activities shown include 
making of kayaks, ivory 
carving, bead work, boots, 
etc. Film has authentic 
pene of Eastern Arctic Es- 









\~ 

yj kimos. 
EY INTERNATIONAL FILM 
= BUREAU INC. 

S 57 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 4, Illinois. 

















FROM THE HEART OF THE LEATHER COUNTRY 


FREE “crise” 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED IN 
LEATHER AND CRAFT SUPPLIES 


READY-CUT BEGINNER'S KITS 
LEATHER — SUPPLIES 
PROJECTS — TOOLS — FITTINGS 

TOP QUALITY — LOW PRICES 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF OUR BIG CATALOG No. 9 TODAY! 











“EDUCATION AND ART’ (Unesco) 


129 pages of text — 88 pages of illustra- 
tions. 
Paper Bound $5.00 — Cloth Bound $5.50 


Also 24 color cards 














From The Mazzon School, Milan 


See below 


Size of each 
4x6 inches 
The set in 
box—$2.50 


ARTEXT 
PRINTS 
INC. 
Westport, 
Conn. 
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graders can make shadow puppets 
with single or multiple controls, 
using colored paper and colored 
lights for various shadow effects. 
Shadow puppets can be made of 
old X-Ray negative, bread wrapper 
colored with colored wax, thin 
metal, plastic and the usual card- 
board. For young children sim- 
ple materials and construction are 
best. The older child or exception- 
al child is challenged to see how 
inventive he can be in giving move- 
ment to his shadow puppet by 
different types of manipulative de- 
vices. 

Higher grade levels move on to 
hand puppets with fabric heads 
and bodies. Puppets may be made 
of folded newspaper with string- 
controlled head and arms or head 
and legs. Still more advanced types 
of hand puppets have paper mache 
heads. 


Limited budgets are no handicap 
to puppetry. All the materials nec- 
essary are close at hand and the 
child need not meet with the dis- 
couragement of trying to locate 
specialized materials. Once he gets 
the idea of making a folded paper 
puppet, he can operate on his 
own and usually does. 


Marionettes with multiple controls 
fascinate upper grade elementary 
school boys and girls. The com- 
plex movement of the marionette 
and the intricate controls that go 
with it suit the interests of child- 
ren at this level. Adolescent chil- 
dren are growing fast and their 
restlessness and awkwardness de- 
mand the kind of experience mar- 
ionette building supplies. The 
child at this age can project his 
own problems through puppet ma- 
nipulation. 

Puppetry is a socializing force, too. 
Fashioning the stage, background 
and props along with the puppets 
themselves gives the individual 
child not only satisfaction in his 
own work but an awareness of 
his contribution as part of the 
group. 


Inarticulate children and_ those 
with minor speech defects derive 
great benefits from puppetry. Not 
only because the audience’s atten- 
tion is directed to the puppet, but 
to a larger extent because the 
child’s attention is focused on it, 


the child attains a state of unself- 
consciousness which leads to relax- 
ation and consequently better pro- 
nunciation and enunciation. 


Perhaps the greatest value of pup- 
petry is the chance it gives the in- 
troverted child to participate with- 
out exposure to an audience. He 
feels important both as an individ- 
ual and as a member of a group. 
Hidden behind the curtain and 
speaking through the puppet the 
shyest child gains self-confidence 
and overcomes timidity. 

The natural affinity which exists 
between children and _ puppets 
makes puppetry an outstanding 
means for correlating the many 
subjects in today’s expanded school 
curriculum. ® 





Columbia Sponsors 
Work-Conference 


The Fine and Industrial Arts 
Department of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, is 
offering a work-conference on 
ART IN EDUCATION for 
administrators, curriculum 
workers, classroom teachers 
and for art teachers. The con- 
ference is concerned with de- 
fining the contributions of 
art in education, and in in- 
creasing its effectiveness. 


The meetings will deal with 
gich problems as the plan- 
ning of the art programs in 
varying curricular patterns, 
selection of art activities, art 
experiences for the general 
student, diversification of art 
activities to meet individual 
interests, the role of the art 
specialist, budgets, materials 
and facilities. Participants 
may take part in several of 
the regularly scheduled clas- 
ses during the period of the 
conference in addition to the 
daily meetings. 


The work-conference will be 
offered from July 6 through 
16 from 1:30 to 3:20 daily. 
It is open for both credit and 
non-credit registration. For 
advance registration apply to 
Prof. Jack Arends, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y. ® 
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1954 DIRECTORY OF ART AND CRAFT SUPPLIERS 





Names in bold face are recent JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES advertisers. 


This month, in place of our regular feature, One-Stop Shopping, JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
presents a comprehensive directory of art and craft suppliers serving schools throughout the 
country. On the following pages, you will find our Third Annual Classified Buyers’ Guide, 
including a recapitulation of free materials offered by advertisers during the past school term. 


Alabastine Paint Products ______. 2675 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 
American Art Clay Co. 4717 W. 16th St., Indianapolis 24, Ind. 
The American Crayon Co. 1706 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 
American Pencil Co. _.._____._.._._.._._ 500 Willow Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. _....._.____._-__....110 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 
Art Craft —* IY ectcanscevtes 1214 Houston St., Fort Worth 2, Texas: 
Art in Leather +=» ATT Joseph Ave., Rochester 5, N. Y. 


Artex Prints, Inc. sapbnpsninanieiainaiias _.Box 70-A, Westport, Conn. 
Artone Color Corp. a W. 3rd St., New York 12, N. Y. 
B & | Mfg. Co. P. O. Box 426, Burlington, Wis. 





The Bartlett Yarn Mills a 
Bergen Arts & Crafts _.___ i 108 ‘Anderson St., Hackensack, N. J. 
Bergen Brush Supplies ....._._.110 Stuyvesant Ave., Lyndhurst, N. J. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 10 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Bersted’s Hobby Craft, Inc. _ ......---—--Monmouth, Ill. 
Bienfang Paper Co., Inc. - Amboy: Ave. “and Linsey Pl., Metuchen, N. J. 
Binney & Smith, Inc. ____.. ..380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. . 
Block Artists’ Materials Co. ___......72 Weybosset St., Providence 3, R. 
Blue Rapids Supply Co. _.-... “Blue Rapids, hath 
Boin Arts & Crafts Co. 10 De Har + St., Morristown, N. J. 
The Borden Co., Chemical Div. _..350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Boyle-Midway, Inc. as -.22 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Milton Bradley Co. ....74 Park St., Springfield 2, Mass. 
Arthur Brown & Bro., Inc. 2 W. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Burgess Handicraft Stores 182 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Cadillac Plastic Co. ......-----1§115 Second Blvd., Detroit 3, Mich. 
Cascade Paper Co. ppieesecoras ......._1 Brown St., North Adams, Mass. 
Chicago Craft Service saeco sae 8114 S. Ellis, Chicago 10, Ill. 
Cleveland Crafts Co. : 4705 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
Connecticut Craft Centre 75 Windsor St., Hartford 5, Conn. 
J. J. Connolly Co. __.. 181 William St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Contessa Yarns __. Ridgefield, a 
D. W. Cope Plastics - 9833 Highway 99, St. Louis 21, 
Craft Service __.. _---..---.------. 337 University Ave., Rochester 7, a Y. 
Crafters of Pine Dunes : ee ..211 Juniper St., Oostburg, Wis. 
The Craftint Mfg. Co. 1615 Collamer Ave., Cleveland 10. Ohio 
Craftools, Inc. ___. 401 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
The Craftshop ; _.-.-..-..P. O. Box 3069, St. Louis, Mo. 
Craftsman Supply House ---135 Browns Ave., Scottsville, N. Y. 
Crown Leather Co. 22 Spruce St., New York 38, N. Y. 
Cush & Deni Mfg. Co. ..153 W. 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. 
CVH Laboratories Co. 221 Brighton Ave., West End, N. J. 
Dearborn Leather Co. 8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. 
Delta Brush Mfg. Corp. 119 Bleecker St., New York 12, N. Y. 
Dennison Mfg. Co. 300 Howard St., Framingham, Mass. 
The Denver Fire Clay Co. : 2301 Blake St., Denver, Colo. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 233 N. 15th St., Louisville, Ky. 
William Dixon, Inc. 32-42 E. Kinney St., Newark 1, N 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. _. 45 Park Pl., New York 7, N. Y. 
Dwinnell Craft Atacatad Co. «_.....2312 National Road, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Eagle Pencil © 2 703 E. 13th St., New York 9, N. Y. 
Eberhard Proor Pencil Co. 37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn 22, . - 
Arthur Edwards Co., Inc. ...158 W. 27th St., New York 1, 
Esterbrook Pen Co. ; Camden, a i 
Etchall, Inc. 704 Boadway, Columbia, Mo. 
Ett] Studios, Inc. 213 W. 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Favor, Ruhl & Co., Inc. 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co. 140 Sullivan St., New York 12, N. Y. 
Fry Plastics Co. 7826 S. Vermont Ave, Los Angeles 44, Calif. 
Gagers Handicraft 1024 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gemexco, Inc. 2 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 
General Pencil Co. ...67 Fleet St., Jersey City 6, N. J. 
Robert J. Golka Co. -400 Warren Ave., Brockton, Mass. 
Griffin Craft Supplies 5626 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 9, Calif. 
Jane Griffith Pottery House Box 201, Oreland, Pa. 
M. Grumbacher, Inc. 460 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


709 Sansom St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

.. 266 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 

......1 W. Brown St., Waupun, Wis. 

82 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 

3470 E. Fifth Ave., Columbus 3, Ohio 

sores ‘ Epping, N. H. 
271 Ninth St., "Brooklyn 15, N.Y. 

oe as Box 4550, Coral Gables, Fla. 
catia Sots 2817 Laclede Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


_.___.._.Harmony, Maine 








J. i. Hammett Co. 

The Handcrafters 

Handy & Harman 

Harrop Ceramic Service Co. 
Robert F. Heartz 

Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 
House of Gifts 

Hubbell Metals, Inc. 
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Hughes-Fawcett, Inc. _.115 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 7th and State Sts., Camden, N. J. 
The ideal Paste & Chemical Co. _.4516 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Ideal School Supply Co. 8320 Birkhoff Ave., Chicago 20, Ill. 


Wlini Ceramic Service . 163 W. Illinois St., Chicago, III. 
Keystone View Co. RE STEEN EER Bee Meadville, Pa. 
Kiln-Gard aun 38 Normandy Rd.. White Plains, N. Y. 
Kit Kraft : __... 7377 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


Koh-Il-Noor Pencil Co., Inc. Bloomsbury, N. J. 
Sam Kramer __.. Dew 2 29 Ww. 8th St., “New York 11, N. Y. 
La Clair Craft Supplies nore 2427 33rd Ave., San Francisco 16, Calif. 
J. C. Larson Co. eae 820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 
J. S. Latta & Son __._. 2218 Main St., Cedar Falls, lowa 
Leisurecrafts 528 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
Lily Mills Co. - i _Shelby, N. C. 
Lion Brand Yarn Co. 1270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
The Longhorn Co. 1109 Wood St., Dallas, Tex. 
Luster Art Co. , 2768 s. 27th East, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Mallory Leather Co. 185 El Camino Real, San Bruno, Calif. 
Masterpiece Reproductions Co. 123 E. 83rd St., New York 28, N. Y. 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. ..10 Thomas St., Providence, R. |. 
Metal Goods Corp. 614 Rosedale Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 
Midwest Folding Pro. bee = , 
Frank Mittermeier 3577 E Tremont, New York, N. 7 
MobiProducts Sei one Box 261, Bloomington, Ind. 
Montgomery Studio _.........R.D. 4, West Chester, Pa. 
The Morilla Co., Inc. 330 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
Mystik Adhesive Products 2635 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39, III. 
The Nautilus as __......... Box 1270, Sarasota, Fla. 
New York Central Supply Co. 62 3rd Ave., New York, N. Y. 
North State Kilns _. eee Box 5641, Raleigh, N. C. 
The O-P Craft Co., Inc. _Sandusky, Ohio 
Osborn Bros. Supply Co. “223 Ww. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Paasche Airbrush Co. 1909 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. 
Paisley Products, Inc. 1770 Canalport Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 
Palmer Show Card Paint Co. _.21650 Wyoming Ave., Detroit 20, Mich. 
The Perry Pictures Co. _......Malden, Mass. 
Plastic Products Co. 371 S Main, P.O. Box. 1415, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Plastic Supply Co. 2901 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
The Potters Wheel, Inc 11447 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio 
Pottery Arts Supply 2554 Greenmounts Ave., Baltimore 18, Md. 
Dr. Konrad Prothmann 7 Soper Ave., Baldwin, L. |., N. Y. 
Ivan Roseauist 18 S. Convent St., Tucson, Ariz. 
Russo Handicraft Supplies 245 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 
Sanford Ink Co. 2740 Washington Blvd., Bellwood, Ill. 
Sax Bros. r ; 1111 N. Third St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Schoolcraft Co. 265 Gateway Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Sculpture House 304 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Sheiart Studios 3202 Sixth St. S., St. Petersburg 5, Fla. 
. H. Sheldon Equipment Co. _. Muskegon, Mich. 
Shell-Art Novelty Co. _.. 5th & Moore: ‘Sts., Philadelphia 48, Pa. 
Jane Snead Ceramic Studio, lac. 6 Burroughs St., Bridgeport 8. Conn. 
The Spool Cotton Co. - 745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y 
Stewart Clay Co. 133 Mulberry St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Sto-Rex Crafts 149 Ninth St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 
Strathmore Paper Co. _ West Springfield, Mass. 
Strauch Leathercraft Supply § Service 106 Ridge St., Glen Falls, N. Y. 
Swan Pencil Co. ae eet r Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
Talens & Sons, Inc. ___.....360 Thomas St., Newark 5, N. J. 
Tanart Leathercraft Co. ...149 N. Third St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Tonay taster Co. P. O. Box 791, Fort Worth, Texas 
Thayer & Chandler 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Thomas C. Thompson Co. 1205 Deerfield Rd., Highland Park, Ill. 
Union Rubber & Asbestos Co. 232 Allen St., Trenton 6, N. J. 
United Clay Mines Corp. ...101 Oakland St., Trenton 6, N. J. 


c. Woke Co 1220 Buttonwood St., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
Weber Costello Co. 12th & McKinley Sts., Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Western Crafts & eid ~~" Co., 307 Harrison St., Davenport, lowa 
Wildercraft —_ i 224 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 
Wilson Arts & Crafts = _ 323 S. W. 4th Ave.. Faribault, Minn. 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. - 902 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 
Wold Air Brush Co. 2173 N. California Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 
Jack D. Wolfe Co., Inc. 62 Horatio St., New York 14, N. Y. 
Woodland Kraft 459 Pearl St., Laguna Beach, Calif. 


X-Acto, Inc. ___________.____._ 48-41 Van Dam St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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wo we CLASSIFIED BUYERS’ GUIDE 





Classified below are the nation’s major school suppliers of art and craft 


materials. 


Refer to the alphabetical listing on page 47 for the addresses of these 
firms. Free and inexpensive catalogs, booklets, and samples are avai 

upon request. Please use your school letterhead. Mention of JUNIOR 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES will be appreciated. 
Numbered items may be obtained by filling in the coupons on page 49, 
one coupon for each item you desire. Facsimile coupons will be accepted. 


Send all coupons to: 


READER SERVICE, JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 542 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


AIRBRUSHES 

New York Central Supply Co. 

Paasche Airbrush Co. 

Thayer & Chandler 

Wold Air Brush Co. 

ART MATERIAL DEALERS 

Block Artists’ Materials Co. 

Arthur Brown and Bro., Inc. 

Favor, Ruhl & Co., Inc. 

E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co. 

BRUSHES 

Art Crayon Co. Inc. 

Bergen Brush Supplies 

Binney & Smith, Inc. 

Milton Bradley Co. 

Craftint Mfg. Co. 

Delta Brush Mfg. Corp. 

Catalog. No. 356 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 

Gemexco, Inc. 

M. Grumbacher, Inc. 

Circular. No. 325 

Magnus Brush & Craft Materials 

Montrose Products 

New York Central Supply Co. 

F. Weber Co. 

Winsor & Newton, Inc. 

CER/.MIC SUPPLIES 

American Art Clay Co. 

Amaco Pottery Supply & Equip- 
ment Catalog. No. 345 

B and | Mfg. Co. 

Bergen Arts & Crafts 

Crafiools, Inc. 

Catalog. No. 339 

The Denver Fire Clay Co. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. 

Ett! Studios, Inc. 

Catalog. No. 367 

Favor, Ruhl & Co., Inc. 
Handbook “Seramo Modeling 
Clay.” No. 336 
Ser amoglaze Folder. No. 344 

Ferro Corp., Ceramic Art Sup. Div. 

Jane Griffith Pottery House 

Harrop Ceramic Serv. Co. 

Illini Ceramic Service 

Kiln Gard 

New York Central Supply Co. 
Catalog. No. 379 

North State Kilns 

The Potter’s Wheel, Inc. 

Pottery Arts Supply 

Jane Snead Ceramic Studio, Inc. 

Stewart Clay Co. 

Thomas C. Thompson Co. 

United Clay Mines Corp. 

Jack D. Wolfe Co., Inc. 

CHALK 

American Art Clay Co. 

The American Crayon Co. 
“How-To” Information on al! 
products. No. 369 

Binney & Smith, Inc. 

Milton Bradley Co. 

Weber Costello Co. 

“How to Use Alphacolor Chalk 
Pastels and Char-Kole’ manual. 
No. 346 
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CHARCOAL 
M. Grumbacher, Inc. 
F. Weber Co. 
Weber Costello Co. 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 
CLOTH TAPE 
Mystik Adhesive Products 
Folder explaining uses of 
Mystik Tape. No. 320 
COLORED PAPER, GUMMED 
Ideal School Supply Co. 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
The American Crayon Co. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Milton Bradley Co. 
“Safety First’ project instruc- 
tions. No. 381 
Sample Book. No. 358 
CRAFT SUPPLY DEALERS 
Art Craft Supply Co. 
Blue Rapids Supply Co. 
Boin Arts & Crafts Co. 
Milton Bradley Co. 
Burgess Handicraft Stores 
Chicago Craft Service 
Cleveland Crafts 
Catalog. 10c 
Connecticut Craft Centre 
Craft Service 
Craft Catalog, 25c 
Crafters of Pine Dunes 
Craftools, Inc. 
Information and catalog. 
No. 321 
The Craftshop 
Craftsman Supply House 
Dearborn Leather Co. 
List of Supplies. No. 306 
Catalog. 25c 
Dwinnell Craft Supply Co. 
Arthur Edwards Co., Inc. 
Gagers Handicraft 
Gemexco, Inc. 
Griffin Craft Supplies 
J. L. Hammett Co. 
Catalog. No. 315 
La Clair Craft Supplies 
J. S. Latta & Son 
Leisurecrafts 
Handbook of Handicrafts. 
Catalog. No. 378 
Frank Mittermeier 
Folder on woodcarving tools. 
No. 314 
New York Central Supply Co. 
The O-P Craft Co., Inc. 
Russo Handicraft Supplies 
Schoolcraft Co. 
Thayer & Chandler 
Catalog. No. 337 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supply 
Catalog. No. 359 
CRAYONS 
American Art Clay Co. 
The American Crayon Co. 
Creative Crayonex Projects 
Bulletin. No. 327 


Croyonex Teachi.y Techniques. 


No. 376 


Binney & Smith, Inc. 
Folder. No. 352 

Milton Bradley Co. 
Crayrite Crayons. No. 305 
Crayrite Crayon folder “Get- 
ting the Most Out of Crayons.” 
No. 389 

Craftint Mfg. Co. 

F. Weber Co. 

Winsor & Newton, Inc. 


CREPE PAPER 
Dennison Mfg. Co. 
New York Central Supply Co. 


DRY COLORS 

Alabastine Paint Products 

American Art Clay Co. 

The American Crayon Co. 

Binney & Smith, Inc. 
Folder No. 382 

Milton Bradley Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 

Palmer Showcard Paint Co. 

Weber Costello Co. 

F. Weber Co. 

Winsor & Newton, Inc. 


ENAMELING EQUIPMENT 

American Art Clay Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 

William Dixon, Inc. 

Illini Ceramic Service, Inc. 

Metal Crafts Supply Co. 

Pottery Arts Supply 

Stewart Clay Co. 

Thomas C. Thompson Co. 
“Enameling on Copper and 
Other Metals’” book. No.. 334 

Jack D. Wolfe Co., Inc. 


ETCHING MATERIALS 
William Dixon, Inc. 
Etchall, Inc. 


FELT TIP MARKER 

Cush and Denison Mfg. Co. 
Flo-Master School Bulletin. No. 
302 

New York Central Supply Co. 


FINGER PAINTS 
Alabastine Paint Products 
American Art Clay Co. 
The American Crayon Co. 
Binney & Smith, Inc. 
Folder, ‘Let’s Explore.” No. 375 
Milton Bradley Co. 
New York Central Supply Co. 
Palmer Show Card Paint Co., Inc. 
Weber Costello Co. 
“Finger Painting With Alpha- 
color” folder. No. 388 
Wilson Arts & Crafts 


FOLDING TABLES 

Midwest Folding Products 
Literature. No. 333 

FURNITURE, ART AND CRAFT 

Adjustable Cabinets, Inc. 


illustrated brochure. No. 340 
Milton Bradley Co. 
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Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
E. H. Sheldon Equipment Co. 
The Tolerton Co. 


GLUES AND PASTE 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Binney & Smith, Inc. 

Milton Bradley Co. 

The Borden Co., Chemical Div. 
The Craftint Mfg. Co. 

The Ideal  ~-ste & Chemical Co. 
Paisley Proaucts, Inc. 
Sanford Ink Co. 

Union Rubber & Asbesto« Co. 


HAND MADE SLIDES 
Keystone View Co. 
“How Teachers Are Using 
Homemade Lantern Slides” 
booklet. No. 330 
How to make lantern slides 
details. No. 364 


INKS 

The American Crayon Co. 

Artone Color Corp. 

The Craftint Mfg. Co. 

Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 

M. Grumbacher, Inc. 

Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 

New York Central Supply Co. 

Sanford Ink Co. 

F. Weber Co. 

Winsor & Newton, Inc. 

JEWELRY MAKING SUPPLIES 

B & | Mfg. Co. 

Craftools, Inc. * 

William Dixon, Inc. 

The Gem Exchange 

T. B. Hagstoez & Son 

Sam Kramer 
Instructive catalog. 25c. 
Booklet-catalog. No. 353 

Metal Crafts Supply Co. 

X-Acto, Inc. 

LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 

Art in Leather 
Catalog. No. 347 

J. J. Connolly 

Crown Leather Co. 

Robert J. Golka Co. 

Kit Kraft 

J. C. Larson Co. 

Catalog. No. 307 

The Longhorn Co. 

Catalog No. 9. No. 331 

Mallory Leather Co. 

Osborn Bros. Supply Co. 
Supply Folder. No. 301 
Catalog No. 20. 25c 

Sax Bros. 

Sto-Rex Crafts 

Tanart Leathercraft Co. 

Tandy Leather Co. 

Wildercraft 
Catalog. No.’354 

Woodland Kraft 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 
The American Crayon Company 
Milton Bradley Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
William Dixon, Inc. 

M. Grumbacher, Inc. 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 








F. Weber Co. 
X-Acto, Inc. 
MATS 


New York Central Supply Co. 
Ivan Rosequist 

Folder and prices. No. 329 
METALCRAFT 
William Dixon, Inc. 
Paul H. Gesswein & Co, Inc. 
T. B. Hagstoz & Son 
Handy & Harman 
Hubbell Metals, Inc. 

Catalog. No. 374 1 
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Metal Crafts Supply Co. 
Metal Goods Corp. 
Booklet, “The New Way to 
Make Aluminum Trays and 
Coasters!” and price list. 
No. 303 
X-Acto, Inc. 
MOBILE KITS 
MobiProducts 
MODELING CLAY 
American Art Clay Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
Artone Color Corp. 
Binney & Smith, Inc 
Milton Bradley Co. 
Folder, “Modeling with Non- 
Hardening Clay.” No. 322 
Craftools, Inc. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
M. Grumbacher, Inc. 
Luster Arts Co. 
Montgomery Studio 
Pottery Arts Supply 
Stewart Clay Co. 
United Clay Mines Corp. 
F. Weber Co. 
MOLDS, RUBBER 
Sculpture House 
Brochure N. 10c 
OIL COLORS 
Delta Brush Mfg. Corp. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
M. Grumbacher, Inc. 
Talens & Sons, Inc. 
F. Weber Co. 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 
PAPERS, ART 
Bienfang Paper Co. 
Price List. No. 363 
Milton Bradley Co. 
The Craftint Mfg. Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Favor, Ruhl & Co., Inc. 
M. Grumbacher, Inc. 
The Morilla Co. 
New York Central Supply Co. 
Strathmore Paper Co. 
F. Weber Co. 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 
PENCILS, ART 
American Pencil Company 
Blaisdell Pencil Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. 
General Pencil Co. 
Koh-l-Noor Pencil Co., Inc. 
Swan Pencil Co., Inc. 
F. Weber Co. 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 
PENS, LETTEXING AND DRAWING 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Esterbrook Pen Co. 
M. Grumbacher, Inc. 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 
New York Central Supply Co. 
F. Weber Co. 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 
PLASTIC CLAY 
Milton Bradley Co. 
PLASTIC MATERIALS 
D. W. Cope Plastics 
Fry Plastics Co. 
Plastic Products Co. 
Plastic Supply Co. 
PLASTIC WOOD 
Boyle-Midway, Inc. 
POSTER COLORS 
Alabastine Paint Products 
American Art Clay Co. 
The American Crayon Company 
Artone Color Corp. 
Binney & Smith, Inc. 
iton Bradley Co. 
“How to Use Poster Color” 
folder. No. 323 
The Craitint Mfg. Co. 
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Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc 

M. Grumbacher, Inc. 

New York Central Supply €o. 

Palmer Showcard Paint Co., Inc. 

Sanford Ink Co. 

Talens & Son, Inc. 

F. Weber Co. 

Winsor & Newton, Inc. 

REPRODUCTIONS 

Artext Prints, Inc. 

Lists. No. 385 

Masterpiece Reproductions Co. 

The Perry Pictures Co. 

Dr. Konrad Prothmann 

Raymond & Raymond 

SHELLCRAFT 

House of Gifts 

The Nautilus 

Shelart Studios 

Shell-Art Novelty Co. 

SILK SCREEN SUPPLIES 

The American Crayon Co. 

The Craftint Mfg. Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co. 

La Clair Craft Supplies 

New York Central Supply Co. 

TEMPERA COLORS 

Alabastine Paint Products 

American Art Clay Co. 

The American Crayon Co. 

Artone Color Corp. 

Binney & Smith, Inc. 

Milton Bradley Co. 

The Craftint Mfg. Co 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc, 

M. Grumbacher, Inc. 

Palmer Showcard Paint Co. 

Sanford Ink Co. 

Weber Costello Co. 

F. Weber Co. 

TEXTILE PAINTS 

American Art Clay Co. 

The American Crayon Co. 

Artone Color Corp. 

CVH Laboratories Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 

New York Central Supply Co. 

Weber Costello Co. 

“Textile Painting’ folder. 
No. 335 
Brochure AJ-11. No. 390 

F. Weber Co. 

WATER COLORS 

Alabastine Paint Products 

American Art Clay Co. 

The American Crayon Co. 
Folder. No. 386 

Artone Color Corp. 

Binney & Smith, Inc. 
ARTISTA Water Colors folder. 
No. 338 
Free Sample Artista Water 
Colors. No. 387 

Milton Bradley Co. 

“Magic With Water Color’ 
folder. No. 384 
Craftint Mfg. Co. 


-Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 


M. Grumbacher, Inc. 

New York Central Supply Co. 

Talens and Son, Inc. 

F. Weber Co. 

Wilson Arts and Crafts 
Booklet “Nu-Media.” No. 374 

Winsor & Newton, Inc. 

WEAVING SUPPLIES 

B & | Mfg. Co. 

Milton Bradley Co. 

Contessa Yarns 

Hughes Fawcett, Inc. 

The Handcrofters 
Catalog. No. 351 

Robert F. Heartz 

Lily Mills Co. 

Lion Brand Yarn Co. 

The Spool Cotton Co. 

X-Acto, Inc. 
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INDEX 


VOLUME 35 


FEBRUARY 1954 — JUNE 1954 





Abstract sculpture, June '54, p 18-21 

Any Minds to Mend? May '54, p 11-12, 50 

Apfel, Margaret D., May ’54, p 36-41 

Art and Craft Suppliers, 1954 Directory, 
June ‘54, p 47 

Art Appreciation Series, 
page of each issue 

Art Gallery for your School, An, Mar. '54, 
p 35-37, 46 

Art Grows Lhrough Service, Mar. "54, p 
6-13 

Art in Baltimore, Apr. '54, p 9-15, 48 

Art International, Feb. '54, p 39, 45 

Art is Where You Find it, Feb. '54, p 
22-23, 45 

Art: Specific Techniques for Public Re- 
lations, Apr. "54, p $ 

Art Takes to the Hills, Feb. 54, p 36-38 

AT THE CIRCUS, June 54, p 16-17 

Atlanta, Ga., Feb. '54, p 16-21, 49 

Atlanta’s School Art Program, Feb. °54, 
p 16-21, 49 

Audio-visual aids, see Books of Interest 
and Audio-Visual Guide 


see contents 


B 

Baird, Susan, Apr. '54, p 16-17 

Balsa Makes a Comeback, June °54, p 
18-21 

Baltimore, Md., Apr. '54, p 9-15, 48 

BEACH SCENE, David Smith, Mar. °54 
p 14-15 

Bealmer, William, Feb. 
28; Mar. ‘54, p 16-17 

Beymer, Rosemary, Feb. "54, p 39, 45 

Birkhead, Florence Van Eck, Mar. °54, p 
24-25 

Boge, Jack W., May '54, p 24-26 

Book reviews, see Books of Interest and 
Audio-Visual Guide 

Books of Interest and Audio-Visual 
Guide, see contents page of each issue 

Bradley, Mary, Feb. "54. p 22-23, 45 

Brittain, Muriel Dew, Apr. '54, p 35, 46 

Bulletin Boards — The New Look, Mar. 
‘54, p 42-43 

Bunting, Sarah E., Feb. '54, p 14-15 

Buyers’ Guide, Classified, Third Annual, 
June '54, p 48-49 


54, p 24-25, p 26- 


Cardwell, Katherine, May '54, p 28-29 
Cartooning, June ‘54, p 10-11 
Cassell, Sylvia, June ’54, p 32-33 
Chalk drawing, Mar. '54, p 20-22 
Children Use Paint, Feb. °54, p 24-25 
Classified Buyers’ Guide, Third Annual, 
June ‘54, p 48-49 
Cloisonne in Clay, June '54, p 12-14 
Color in the Classroom, May 54, p 10, 48 
Comfort, Katherine, Feb. '54, p 16-21, 49 
Conover, Jewel H., Apr. '54, p 26-27, 49 
Conrad, George, Apr. '54, p 28-30, 50 
Corgiat, Dominic, June '54, p 37 
Current events, Feb. ’54, p 31-32, 48 


Directory of Art and Craft Suppliers, 
1954, June '54, p 47 

Dodd, Katherine, Feb. 54, p 34-35 

Doing the Paper Work, Mar. '54, p 16-17 

“Don't You Know How to Grade Us?” 
Apr. '54, p 28-30, 50 

Drerup, Karl, Feb. ’54, p 12-13 

Duncan demonstrates Slab Pottery, May 
54, p 6-9 


Easter Fantasy, Apr. '54, p 6-8 

Editor’s Desk, see contents page of each 
issue 

Edmonston, Paul, June °54, p 30-31 

Elliott, Aileen B., May '54, p 33, 45 


ENAMELED DISH, Karl Drerup, Feb. 


"h4, p 12-18 
Evaluation, Apr. 
p 37 
Experimentation with Free and _ Inex- 
pensive Materials, Feb. '54, p 6-11, 46 
Exploring Materials, Feb. '54, p 24-28; 
Mar. '54, p 16-17 
F-G 
Five-year-olds Make Eager Weavers, June 
‘54, p 24-27 
Free and inexpensive materials, Feb. "54, 
p 6-11, 46; also see One-Stop Shopping, 
contents page of each issue 
Gates, Gerald F., Feb. '54, p 6-11, 46 
Glance Through Strong Glasses, A, June, 
54, p 30-31 
Grading, Apr. '54, p 28-30, 50; June ‘54, 


p 37 
H 
Halvorsen, Ruth Elise, May 
50 
Handwriting on the Wall, June, ‘54, 
p 34-35 
Harrison, Elizabeth, May °54, p 11-13, 50 
Healthland, Apr. '54, p 35, 46 
Hoover, F. Louis, Apr. '54, p 36-37; May 
54, p 30-32; June '54, p 24-27 
Hoover, Julien, Mar. '54, p 18-19 
How to Make a Merry-Go-Round The 
Paper Mache Way, Feb. ’54, p 14-15 
How to Make a Navaho Loom, May ‘54 
p 30-32 
How to Make Coil Pottery, June '54, p 
6-9 
Hur-rv! Hur-ry! It’s Circus Day, Apr. '54, 
p 31, 45 
I-J 


IMPROVISATION NO. 30, May ‘54, p 
34-35 

International School Art Program, Feb. 
54, p 39, 45 

Jeffery, Charles B., June '54, p 18-21 

Junior Art Gallery, see contents page of 


each issue 
K-L 
Kandinsky, Wassily, May '54, p 34-35 
Komp, Mrs. Christian, Mar. ’54, p 26-28 
Laska, John, Apr. °54, p 18-20, 32-34; 
June °54, p 12-14 
Let’s Play Safe, Apr. ’54, p 40-41 
Lidstone, John, May ‘54, p 6-9; June "54, 
p 6-9 
Llama Pack Train, May ’54, Pp. 33, 45 
Logan, Phyllis Kennedy, Feb. ’54, P i. 38 
Loom, kindergarten, June '54, p 24-2 
Loom, Navaho, May '54, p 30-32; tie 
54, p 32-33 
Loom, popsicle, Apr. '54, p 36-37 
Lowenfeld, Viktor, Feb. '54, p 29-30, 48 
Lyons, Jerene, June '54, p 22-23 


"54, p 28-30; June ‘54, 


54, p 14-21 


MacDonald, Dora Mary, Apr. ’54, p 22-23, 
46 

Marin, John, Apr. '54, p 24-25 

Masks, Apr. '54, p 18-20 

McDiarmid, Mary, Mar. '54, p 42-43 

Mitchell, Jean O., Feb. '54, p 40-41; Apr. 
‘54, p 40-41 

Mobile with a Message, A, June ‘54, p 36 

Moffatt, Maurice P., Feb. ’54, p 31-32, 48 

N-O 

Need a New Face? Apr. '54, p 18-20 

Oak Park, Ill., Mar. °54, p 6-13 

O'Keefe, J. Joseph, June '54, p 38-39 

One-Stop Shopping, see contents page of 
each issue 

Our City Shares School Art, May '54, p 


36-41 
P-Q 
Paint and 6-year-olds Do Mix! Mar. '54, 
p 26-28 


Painting, Feb. '54, p 24-25, 26-28; Mar. 
54, p 26-28; Apr. '54, p 32-34 

Paintings for your Gallery, Mar. '54, p 
38-41 

Paper construction, Mar. ‘54, p 16-17; 
Apr. '54, p 31, 45; June '54, p 36 

Paper mache, Feb. '54, p 14-15; May '54 
p 33, 45 

Pelz, Arthur L., Mar. '54, p 6-13 

Phillips, Lyla, Mar. '54, p 38-41 

Pitkin, Jane K., Apr. ’54, p 31, 45 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., May, 54, p 
10, 48 

Portland, Ore., May ‘54, p 14-21, 50 

Pottery, May ‘54, p 6-9; June '54, p 6-9 

Public relations, Apr. '54, p 22-23, 46 

Puppetry, Apr. '54, p 26-27, 49; June ‘54, 
p 38-39 

Puppets Get Promoted, Too! June '54, p 
38-39 

Puppets in Action, Apr. 54, p 26-27, 49 

Queen Is Crowned, A, Feb. '54, p 31-32, 


48 
R 
Radio, Feb. '54, p 36-38 
Randall, Arne, Mar. '54, p 29-34, 48 
Rash, Marjorie, June °54, p 34-35 
Related arts workshop, Mar. '54, p 24- 
Reproductions of paintings, Mar. ‘54, 
38-41 
Resources Are Where You Find Them, 
Mar. °54, p 29-34, 48 
Rhythm Marks Time — and Space, Mar. 
54, p 20-22 


Rule, James, May '54, p 22-23 


Save 11 Popsicle Sticks, Apr. ’54, p 36-37 

Scrap material, Feb. '54, p 6-11, 46; p 22- 
23, 45 

Scribble Rhymes, Feb. '54, p 40-41 

Shop Talk, see contents page of each issue 

Smith, David, Mar. '54, p 14-15 

Stein, Elizabeth, Mar. '54, p 20-22; Apr. 
54, p 6-8 

Step Right Up, Folks, May '54, p 24-26 

Story of A Wall Hanging, May ’'54, p 
28-29 

Summer Art Project: An Outdoor Navaho 
Loom, June ‘54, p 32-33 


T 
Teachers Use Paint, Feb. '54, p 26-28 
Tell a BIG Story — in a Small ie 
June °54, p 10-11 
Test for Taient, May '54, p 14-21, 50 
Textile design, May °54, p 28-39; June 
54, p 28-29 
Toulouse-Lautrec, 
p 16-17 


” 


Henri de, June '54, 


VALLEY OF THE HONDO, N. M., Apr. 
"34, p 24-25 
Virginia Says: 
p 29-30, 48 
Visually Handicapped children, June ’5: 


p 30-31 
w-Y 
Walker, R. D., June '54, p 10-11, 36 
We Go to School on Saturday, Mar. 
24-95 
“We Print With Anything—” June ‘5 
p 28-29 
Wesle, John, Mar. '54, p 35-37, 46 
What Educators Say, see contents page of 
each issue 
Who Gets the Honors? June °54, p 37 
Williamson, Flo Quida, June ’54, p 28-29 
Winslow, Leon L., Apr. ’54, p 9-15, 48 
World Enough, and Time, Apr. '54, p 32- 
34 
Young, Charlotte M., Feb. 
48 


“I Can’t Draw!” Feb. ’ 


54, p 31-32, 
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BUY MATS THAT LAST 


SUPER MATS 


4 professional look for your exhibits 


Make your school exhibits look more 
professional with Mats by Rosequist . . . 
and end the expense of constantly buying 
new ones. These thick, strong mats give 
pictures a new look . . . won't warp, wilt 
or dog-ear. If soiled in handling, a damp 
cloth will make them look fresh again. Avail- 
able in off-white or colors. Even borders for 
vertical or horizontal pictures. 


Write today for folder and prices. 
Special discount to schools. , 


IVAN ROSEQUIST 


18 South Convent St., Tucson, Arizona 








GRUMBACHER 


"4017" 
PURE CAMEL HAIR 


@ schools 
@ ceramics 
hobby craft 


FULL SIZES 





2 3 
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WRITE TO YOUR SUPPLY DEALER FOR 
GRUMBACHER SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 


INSIST ON THE NAME 


~M. GRUMBACHER 


484 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 














Make music exciting to chil- 
dren with interesting new mate- 
rial, new ideas from E.M.B 
You get the most material, the 
best material and get it quick- 
est from E.M.B. — rhythm. 
pre-band, music stories, folk 
dances, singing games, work 
books, children’s operettas 
choruses. 


Educational Music Bureau pro 
vides school music materials 
for all ages, all occasions, all 
needs, all grades of difficulty 


Write for your copy of the big, new 
1954 E.M.B. GUIDE. It is the most 
complete listing of school music mate- 


rials of all publishers available. 


Art education 
—for what? 


In 1951 THE UNESCO SEMINAR 
ON THE TEACHING OF THE 
VISUAL ARTS was held in 
Bristol, England. This symposium 
is the result. 


N IT Herbert Read, Henri Matisse, 

Pierre Duquet, and 37 other artists and 
art teachers from 21 countries discuss aims 
and techniques of art education—the na- 
ture of creative activity; art education in 
relation to child psychology, the growing 
child, the retarded child; methods and 
techniques; the private art school; visual 
aids; administration; teacher training: 
art and the community; international art 
education. It brings together the selfless 
efforts of the world’s educators who see 
art as the hope of a de-humanized age... 
and tomorrow’s masterpiece in a child's 
brave scribbling on a bombed-out wall. 


5 PAGES of magnificent illustrations 

—24 in full color—offer enchanting 
child’s-eye views of such modeis as 
“carnival bull” and “our teacher at the 
blackboard.” 


Education 
and Art 


A SYMPOSIUM 
Edited by Edwin Ziegfeld 
$5.50 


ORDER YCUR COPY TODAY 


Sa ee SE ee ee ee oe ed ee ey eee ee 


To your bookstore, or 

UNESCO BOOKS, Dept. JA-6 
Columbia University Press 

2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Please send me copies of EDUCATION AND 


ART at $5.50 each. 
I enclose $ in check or M.O. 
Name 


Address 


City Zone State 


GUARANTEE; If not completely satisfied, I may 
return the book within 10 days for a full refund. 
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ike creativeness part of your summer trip 





Discover a whole new world of breathtaking beauty 
and creative experience this summer by visiting 
our Educational Centers. 

Here you can try your hand at making your own 
original creations—Examine outstanding contemporary 
exhibit material, fresh from leading schools and 
studios—Join in lively group discussions and 
demonstrations—See and enjoy the finest collection 
of visual lecture material available—Exchange ideas 
with enthusiastic educators and craftsmen from all 
parts of the country and abroad. 

Each Prang Studio is so situated that you will 
find every facility for a delightful holiday as well 
as renewing your aesthetic appreciation. 


' Write to either Studio for the 

n and Schedule of Exhibitions. 
and Life Building, 

k 20,N.Y. 

1 Building. 

s Angeles 5, Calif. 


RAYON COMPANY Scndusi:y. Ohio / New York City, New York 


PLAN NOW TO 
Summer In 
PRANG TEX 
9 Rockefeller FP 
PACIFIC COAS 


621 South 
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